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This is a taxi at midnight... 
| shopping on.a rainy day: ’ 
a family doctor...or a family friend 
and a night light if you feel a little lonely. 


Your telephone is also plastic and brass, carbon and 
chrome and a little bit of gold, 383 parts, a 
research laboratory, and 18,000 team-working people... 
all from Northern Electric. 


If you knew this already, we're pleased. 
After all, one seldom notices the things 
that always work right. Right? 


Northern Evectric 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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New Domtar kraft pulp mill now rising in timber-rich area at 
Lebel-sur-Quévillon, Quebec, to spearhead 
expansion of Domtar’s pulp and paper operations. 


In northwest Quebec, on the south 
shore of Lac Quévillon, construc- 
tion crews are working full speed 
ahead on Domtar’s giant new 
Lebel-sur-Quévillon mill. Target 
date for completion: early 1967. 
Projected production capacity : 
850 tons per day of highest quality 
bleached kraft pulp produced by 
the most up-to-date manufacturing 
techniques. The surrounding 

area has an abundant supply of 
Black Spruce, the finest species 
available for superior pulp. 


Three more projects closely follow 
the Lebel-sur-Quévillon mill in 
Domtar’s expansion program. 

A new, seventh fine paper machine 
with an annual capacity of 69,000 
tons is being installed in the 
Cornwall, Ontario, mill. The mod- 
ernization of the Windsor, Quebec, 
mill includes a new five-stage 
bleach system to increase daily 
capacity of kraft pulp to 400 tons. 
The annual capacity of the con- 
tainerboard mill at Red Rock, 
Ontario, is being stepped up by 


60,000 tons and “Alkafide’’, a new 
pulping process developed by 
Domtar’s Research Department, 

is being utilized. 

This program highlights Domtar’s 
continuing expansion throughout 
its entire range of operations. 

From Domtar comes a growing 
world of products for a growing 
world of people —in pulp and 
paper and newsprint, in consumer 
products, building and construction 
materials, packaging materials 

and chemical products. 


DOMTAR LIMITED, 2240 SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





FOR THE BEST LIGHT IN SIGHT 


look to 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC (CANADA) LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps, 


‘Blue Dot’ Flash Bulbs, Mercury Vapor Lamps and Electronic Tubes. 


iF 
BICOLOUR WITH ZING... 


EATO N'S typifying the great fashion news now 


in Eaton's Young Montrealer Shop, 
Third Floor, Downtown. 





You can’t beat 
the taste of 
Player’s 


Player’s... the best-tasting cigarettes. 


To keep fully informed 


read 


Che Montreal Star 


“Tf it’s News — it’s in The Star’’ 
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WE GET 


LETTERS 


MORE PLAUDITS 
Sir: 


Allow me to join the many who are 
singing the praises of Postgrad’s new 
look. The changes in design, type and 
visuals impart an entirely new fresh- 
ness to the welcome periodical, making 
it more attractive to the eye and mind. 

Congratulations to those responsible. 


M. B. 
Montreal 








Sir: 


I was most pleased to receive the 
copy of Postgrad and congratulate you 
on the excellent work that you are 
doing. If it is possible I would appre- 
ciate receiving a copy of this publica- 
tion in the future which I can circulate 
to various members of our staff who 
are most interested in Sir George Wil- 
liams University. 

P. W. R. 


Montreal 


Sir: 


It seems appropriate to mention that 
I have been impressed by the significant 
improvement in the visual and editorial 
in the Postgrad. It would seem to me 
that a further improvement might be 
the sectioning off of all advertising in 
one part of the book —for example 
towards the end of it. This may seem 
like heresy coming from an advertising 
man, but I do think it would add to 
the “dignity” of the book and not neces- 
sarily detract from the advertising which 
generally is institutional in nature. 


J. E. A. 
New York 
We like advertising — Ed. 


AND SOME SUGGESTIONS 
Sir: 


While I think your efforts to inject 
a hypo into Postgrad and have the 
magazine “get with it”, is commendable, 
you still have a long long way to go in 
editorial content to become a magazine 
of passable readability. 

May I suggest you plumb, what must 
be, the formidable supply of writing 
talent available among the Faculty of 
the University and the present under- 
graduates. Surely there is a goodly 
source of excellent writers among this 
group, who could contribute material 
of interest to us grad’s. 

J. H. McD. 


Toronto 


Caneco 


envelopes 


MANUFACTURED IN MONTREAL SINCE 1874 


P.O. BOX 90, N.D.G., MONTREAL 28, QUEBEC 
TELEPHONE 481-0231 


CANADA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


8205 MONTREAL - TORONTO BLVD. 
MONTREAL WEST, QUEBEC 


ANACHEMIA 


LABORATORY CHEMICALS 
ORGANIC-INORGANIC 


CUSTOM SYNTHESIS 


SOLVENTS REDISTILLED 


ANACHEMIA 


CHEMICALS LTD. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
500 Second Ave., Ville St. Pierre 





S. ROSSINI 


AND SONS LIMITED 


Plastering Contractors 


8699 - 8th Avenue 


St. Michel Telephone: 722-4633 
Montreal 38, Quebec 


DOMTAR CHEMICALS LIMITED 
SIFTO SALT DIVISION 





Sir: 


Why not more articles of interest to 
the sizeable member of Commerce 
Grad’s “out here” ? 

A. W. B. 


Montreal 


I KNOW WHAT I LIKE 
Sir: 


I was simply amazed to read of the 
Georgian Collection of Art (P.G. Win- 
ter Issue). I had no idea the University 
was as ambitious as it is in the area of 
Fine Art appreciation. 

N. D. W. 


Calgary 


Sir: 


The University is surely wasting 
money, talent and time creating a col- 
lection of Art which has such items of 
dubious value such as_ Gladstone’s 
“Hanging Form. . .” and Town’s “Top 
Banana”. 

I suspect a whole generation of “arty 
types” are mentally “out to lunch” 
when it comes to modern art — while 
the so called “orbits” chuckle all the 
way to the Bank. 

J. D. R. 


Montreal 


NEGROES HAVE NO 
WORRIES IN MONTREAL 


Sir: 


I’ve been a Montrealer for over 35 
years and never have I seen any major 
show of discrimination towards negroes. 
I think Mr. Leslie (Canada’s Other 
Quiet Revolution — P.G. Winter Issue) 
and his band of searchers are crying 
“Wolfe”. 

S. N. D. 


Montreal 


CONGRATS: 


In a recent letter to the University, 
Mr. John M. Keith, President of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company of 
Canada, and the Chairman of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
expressed his admiration for the 
Commerce Faculty’s Annual Business 
Seminar, held at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel in January: 
“Since my participation in the Sir 
George Williams University Seminar, I 
have wanted to write you to express my 
admiration for the manner in which the 
students had organized for this Seminar. 
I have attended a number of such events 
over the years, most of which had been 
planned by professional organizations, 
and I can not recall one in which things 
worked in more smoothly than they did 
at the event last Tuesday. I think it 
speaks well for the students and also 
for the University.” 


CY OUIMET 


Sales Representative 


Lauzier Paper Limited 


9550 Ray Lawson Blvd. 
Ville d’Anjou, Montreal 5 


352-9940 


AETNA FACTORS 


CORPORATION LTD. 


A Member of the Traders 
Group of Companies 


“Putting the power 
of capital to work” 


MONTREAL : 
1245 Sherbrooke St. W. 
842-8991 


TORONTO : 
1320 Yonge St. 
927-4460 












A section of the Trans-Canada Highway near Montreal. Concrete supplied by 
Beaudry Ltée. 
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Hydro Quebec’s Manic 5 the largest gravity dam in the world. Construction re- Prestressed concrete underpass on the Laurentian Autoroute near St. Jerome. 
quirements average 30,000 bags of cement a day. Prestressed concrete members supplied by Francon Ltd. 
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Place Victoria, Montreal, the tallest concrete building in the world. Concrete The twenty-five storey Summerhill Apartments, one of Montreal's tallest apart- 
made with “Canada” cement was supplied to this project by Mount Royal Paving ment buildings. Concrete supplied by Mount Royal Paving and Supplies Limited, 


and Supplies Limited. 
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QUEBEC BUILDS = CANADA” CEMENT 


It’s concrete for the big ones, because only concrete — made with “Canada” Cement — lets the 
Owner save time and money; gives the architect and engineer the widest scope; gives the 
contractor and builder the assurance of highest strength and lowest maintenance. 


These are the well-known reasons for concrete construction. More and more, you can add to 
them new developments in technique, design and engineering. You are cordially invited to 
contact Canada Cement Company for technical assistance and literature on all aspects of 
concrete construction. 





Canada Cement Company, Limited+CANADA CEMENT BUILDING+PHILLIPS SQUARE*MONTREAL 
SALES OFFICES: MONCTON e QUEBEC « MONTREAL « OTTAWA « TORONTO « WINNIPEG » REGINA « SASKATOON « CALGARY « EDMONTON 


CANADA CEMENT 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHING CHAIRMAN 


Postgrad is particularly pleased to announce, what is considered to be 
a significant development in its growth, in the appointment of a Georgian 
undergraduate as Managing Editor of the publication. Michael Mercer, an 
intelligent, alert and most aware “honours English” student at Sir George 
Williams University becomes the first Managing Editor of Postgrad. What is 
the significance of this appointment? 

Simply, but utterly, that Postgrad interprets part of its responsibility to 
keep the Grads informed on trends and developments at the University. 
And what better of striving towards this goal than to get our undergrads 
actively involved in the book. 

The publication has had, and hopefully will continue to have, an expres- 
sion of active interest from the Faculty of our University and the Alumni. 
The invitation of an undergraduate to participate in the purpose of Postgrad 
begins to complete the representation of all facets of the active and vigour- 
ous life of our University in this major communications vehicle with the 
formidable body of 8,500 (and growing “like topsy”) people who have earn- 
ed a degree from Sir George. 

Additionally, the significance of Postgrad wanting to “keep in touch” 
with the youth (who are undergraduates this year and Alumni next year) must 
relate to the fact that intelligent young people are now, more than ever 
perhaps, vitally involved and concerned about the make-up of the institu- 
tions” they will eventually “inherit”. 

And they are anxious to be “heard” (which is sometimes difficult because 
their language is different). They want to be “where the action is.” Some 
things “turn them on”, other things are “non-camp” or “more down.” Some 
things are “in”, but as soon as you’re “in” you’re “out”; and we wouldn’t be 
surprised to learn that the “Batman” will be unanimously elected, as a write- 
in choice, the next President of the Students Undergraduate Society (would 
you believe Robin??) 

What does it all mean? Marshall McLuhan please help!! 

At any rate, our cover story (Where the Action Is — SGWU) may give 
a clue. The story originated when we overheard a prospective freshmen tell 
his Dad that he wanted to go to Sir George, after being offered support to 
attend any University in Canada, because that’s “where the action is”; i.e., 
(our humble interpretation) that §.G.W.U. has the type of intellectually sti- 
mulating environment which attracts interested and scholastically ambitious 
students. 

So be it (that’s a non-camp term — or is it really high camp?). 

Again, Marshall McLuhan — help!! 





— 
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ReACER. 


BY GEORGE BISHOP 


A SOGGY SAGA OF MAN IN HIS CUPS 





George Bishop (B.A. S.G.W.U., Class 
of ’46) can drink in several different 
languages because his father was of the 
opinion that the main distinction be- 
tween a gentleman and a bum was the 
amount of intelligent conversation the 
former could divulge about the subject 
he was ingesting. Throughout his inter- 
national career, Mr. Bishop has found 
this early training useful in dealing with 
hostesses, cops, maitres d’hotel, Univer- 
sity Deans, prime-TV-time clients, 
crashing bores, editors, publishers and 
young starlets. 

Generously he has offered to share 
this valuable collection of Old Family 
Secrets and Fruits of Modern Research 
in the name of good fellowship and the 
interests of better booze. 

A Canadian by birth and affection, 
Mr. Bishop now lives in Sherman Oaks, 
Calif., with his wife (Patsy, also a 
Georgian) his cat and an assortment of 
free loading squirrels, all of whom at 
one time or other and in various ways, 
enjoy his heated swimming pool. 

Postgrad very ungraciously appealed 
to George’s Georgian background for 
permission to reprint some of The 
Booze Reader (guaranteeing him an 
interested audience from among _ his 
fellow grad’s of Sir George), and he 
very kindly agreed. 
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WHY DRINK? 


I drink when I have occasion, and some- 
times when I have no occasion. 


CERVANTES 


nce each month a group of expa- 
O triate Englishmen gather in a 

California restaurant of the 
second class to snort through Battle of 
Britain mustaches and talk of C. Aubrey 
Smith and the Khyber Pass. Their main 
reason for mustering in seedy conclave 
is to drink away the harsh realities that 
surround their everyday existence as 
senior filing clerks, groundskeepers for 
wealthy Bel Air families, and movie ex- 
tras by inventing a past association with 
a vague fraternity of regiments named 
the “Blues” and the “Greys”. 

This is called Drinking to Forget. 

Once they are sozzled to the point 
where they can forget that the “minia- 
tures” each has pinned to his chest in 
commemoration of some battle gallantry 
denote, in many instances, only a distant 
relative’s duty as an Air Raid Warden 
during the Second World War, the 
amorphous asemblage ease their rented 
tuxedos into the seated position and 
devour whatever is being served with 
the green peas. 

Immediately following dinner there 
occurs a ceremonious “passing of the 
Port” which involves filling one’s glass 
and then passing the decanter carefully 
across one’s breast with the left hand 
to one’s right. This is a throwback to 
the officer’s mess on the nineteenth 
century northwest Indian frontier where 
the erratic battle tactics of the Afghan 
tribesmen made it mandatory that each 
man’s right hand be free to unholster 
his pistol at any instant. In Hollywood 
the Port, unhindered by the call to arms, 
is whisked smartly back and forth until 
each man has succeeded in replacing, or 
reinforcing, the glow he had before din- 
ner. 

This is called Ritual Drinking. 

Once the Port has been properly dis- 
patched, the more affluent repair to the 
bar in the form of an unofficial General 
Staff whose sole membership qualifica- 
tion is the possession of enough of the 
folding to purchase additional Scotch- 
and sodas (“without ice’ — loudly) and 
proceed, in the words of one member, 
“to get blotto,” during which process 
half forgotten accents are miraculously 
restored and military careers substan- 
tially augmented. 

Mid-way through their atavistic jour- 
ney the boozy brigade pause in exag- 
gerated sobriety, raise their glasses, and 
toast “The Queen,” to the accompani- 
ment of colliding crystal and knowing 
fraternal grunts. 

This is calied Getting Sloppy. 
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In their seamy solemnity the good 
gentlemen of London and Toronto, of 
Vancouver and Dover unknowingly, en- 
capsulate the five thousand year history 
of mankind’s relationship to booze. Like 
the frog that recreates the vertebrate 
cycle in its single lifespan, the described 
convocation presents us with an admit- 
tedly condensed, throuh all-encompas- 
sing history of Homo thirstiens reaching 
for the jug, as well as explaining his in- 
tricately concocted rationalizations for 
getting stoned. 

The great Elizabethan actor Thomas 
Nash in his Supplication To The Devil 
categorizes the various kinds of drinkers 
less charitably, perhaps, but with con- 
vincing force. 

Nor have we one or two kinds of 
drunkard only, but eight kinds. 

The first is Ape Drunke; that he leaps 
and sings and bellows and dances for 
the heavens. 

The second is Lion Drunke; he flings 
the pots about the house, breaks the 
glass windows with his dagger and is apt 
to quarrel with any man who speaks to 
him. 

The third is Swine Drunke; heavy, 
lumpish, and sleepie, and tries for a 
little more drinke and a few less clothes. 

The fourth is Sheep Drunke; wise in 
his own conceit when he cannot bring 
forth a right worde. ' 

The fifth is Maudlin Drunke; when a 
fellow will weep for kindness in the 
midst of his ale and kiss you, saying ‘By 
God, Captain, I love thee.’ 

The sixth is Martin Drunke; when a 
man is drunke and drinkes himself 
sober'ere he stir. 

The seventh is Goat Drunke; when in 
his drunkenness he hath to mind but 
on lechery. 

The eight is Fox Drunke; when he is 
crafty drunke as many of the Dutchmen 
be who will never bargain but when they 
have drunke. 

It is a valid assumption that, after 
man heaved himself erect to glimpse 
the civilized state that he had fallen 
heir to, he immediately proceeded to 
seek out some means of forgetting it. 
Animals normally do not get drunk; man 
does. This distinction must surely take 
its place alongside human speech and 
the capacity to reason as a_ primary 
delimiting factor in the evolution of 
the species. 

Once man changed upon the happy 
discovery that aging grape juice made 
him pleasantly giddy, he established the 
basic need to escape the reality of his 
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own existence for varying lengths of 
time. It would appear, from Egyptian 
bas reliefs dating three thousand years 
before the birth of Christ, that man 
searched for giggle water almost as early 
as he began organizing his quest for 
food. 

This sneaky flight from reality has 
changed little from the time that the 
first Mesopotamian high priest drained 
the sacrificial Wine and chased a 
vestal virgin around the temple, to the 
present-day disturbed psychologist who, 
having accepted a father-image trans- 
ference from a comely patient, plies her 
with after-dinner booze and, to prove 
that he is really not her daddy, has 
her on the remedial couch. In both cases 
the male had the same initial idea but 
used liquor as a relieving bridge to at- 
tain his goals. 

Today, of course, the procedure is 
infinitely more complicated, but the 
basic ingredients — human beings and 
fermented or distilled alcohol — remain 
refreshingly unchanged. 

In the absence of the founding of a 
philosophical school whose dictum 
might reasonably be expressed in the 
phrase “I Drink—Therefore I Am,” 
people have always found it necessary 
to drink because of something. Sobriety 
has traditionally been regarded as a 
“normal” state and, as such, has been 
the implacable enemy of drink. Society, 
with the exception of one or two en- 
lightened past and present units which 
we'll discuss in subsequent chapters, has 
from the very first managed to euchre 
the fermentation and distillation pro- 
cesses out of their pre-ordained role in 
the evolutionary scheme and to place 
them on the defensive. 

Two twentieth century males meet at 
the end of a busy afternoon and one 
suggests “Let’s have a drink.” They 
repair to the nearest bar, order, and 
lift their glasses in a toast. This may 
range anywhere from the perfunctory 
“Here’s to you”, to the more salubrious 
“Your good health”; the point is that 
they feel constrained to explain their 
alcoholic intake in some manner. A 
reference to a hard day at the office, 
or the housewife’s “My feet are killing 
me,” suggests that the drink is not being 
downed for the pure pleasure of it but 
rather as a kind of mercifully palatable 
medicine taken to cure rather than to 
please. 

A beleaguered Madison Avenue ac- 
count executive was heard to remark 





during a palliative 5 p.m. Martini that 
his milk account would be in much 
better shape if he could just find some 
way to get people feeling as sinful as 
drinking liquor. 

The absence or present of sin has 
been inextricably bound up with the 
ingestion of alcohol through man’s en- 
tire, traceable history. And even before 
that. 

Legend would have it that the good 
gods battled the bad gods for possession 
of this barren planet when it had scar- 
cely cooled. Blood was spilled on both 
sides and a number of bodies were left 
lying about on the newly formed earth 
crust. These carcasses decomposed, fer- 
tilized the imediate area, and from the 
crumbling corporeal remains emerged 
the first grape vine. Commingling, as it 
did, blood and bones from both types of 
deities, the vine blossomed to ultimately 
produce Wine whose capacity to do man 
both good and evil ever since is neatly 
explained by its heritage. 

Whatever the source of its undisputed 
power over the mental and emotional 
stability of men and women, potable 
alcoho] has occupied a significant niche 
in both directly recorded and repre- 
sentational history. The Old Testament 
remarks that the Lord’s instructions to 
Noah once the water receded included 
the planting of a grape vine. Noah did 
as he was told, trod thoughtfully on his 
first harvest, and according to the Tes- 
tament, “Drank of the Wine and was 
drunken.” 

Among the first truly contemporary 
accounts of the doings of our distant 
ancestors are those supplied by the likes 
of Pliny and Livy whose writings, trans- 
lated from Latin to Arabic, survived 
the European Dark Ages to be re-trans- 
lated in part, ito French German and 
English. The Roman scribes present a 
somewhat different picture of their na- 
tion at the height of her power than the 
Hollywood extravaganzas would have us 
accept. Before her descent into deca- 
dence Rome was quite strict about who 
drank what, and under what circum- 
stances. 

Women under thirty were forbidden 
to drink at all and a man could, upon 
occasion, get away with killing his wife 
if he came home from a hard day at the 
Forum to find her deep in her cups 
and/or committing adultery. Unmarried 
women especially were excepted to re- 
main abstemious and the enforcement 







of this rule represents one of the 
earliest, and the best examples of how 
the juice of the grape confuses and cor- 
rupts even the most innocent and highly 
motiated who chance within smelling 
distance. 

The Greek Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus relates how it became the custom 
of the male members of the family to 
sniff inquiringly at the lips of younger 
sisters and daughters to determine 
whether or not they had been drinking. 
The slightest indication of unseemly 
quaffing would result in a filial kiss to 
substantiate any suspicions. Unfortun- 
ately this policing action degenerated 
into all manner of incestuous behavior 
because the girls who Aad been drinking 
avoided being reported to their mothers 
by generously supplying additional 
proof of their infractions to fathers, 
brothers, or uncles. The males often fell 
into the perennial trap that awaits all 
declared uprooters of evil: they discov- 
ered the true nature of the sin and 
promptly took a piece of the action. 

If the happy juice flowed from natu- 
ral openings in the ground as does 
water, or seeped from the trunks of 
trees as does sap, it is quite conceivable 
that being partially drunk most of the 
time would be accepted as the normal 
condition, much as it is in France today, 
and the man who walked clear eyed 
along a straight path would be suspect 
and subject to persecution at the hands 
of his fellows. 

A recent Gallup poll yields the sober- 
ing statistic that forty-five percent of 
adult United States and Canadian citi- 
zens totally abstain from the use of 
alcohol. This, of course, leaves a size- 
able clutch of elbow-bending patriots 
who must, however, continue to exist 
with the status usually assigned to an 
oppressed minority. Carrie Nation, the 
indomitable a repressive axe on the fur- 
niture of dispensing emporia, but mod- 
ern day drinkers would probably swap 
her for some of the more subtle pres- 
sures that dog today’s imbibing popula- 
tion. 

Drinkers are their own worst enemies, 
but nor for the reasons so loudly pro- 
claimed by evangelical “drys.” Drink- 
ers are, by their very nature, individual- 
ists. Some drink Wine, some drink Beer, 
some drink Whiskey; some merely sip, 
some stay “social,” and some get roary- 
eyed drunk. This erratic approach to 
the bottle plays into the hands of the 
abstainers and all drinkers suffer. 
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Because of a basic insecurity, the 
people who do not indulge are more 
prone to attack those who do than vice 
versa. One never hears, for example, 
of a militant group of imbibers invading 
a meeting of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union and berating them 
for their sobriety. No letter to the editor 
chastises a convicted exposure case for 
not seeking a sane release for his inhibi- 
tions through the modest consumption 
of booze. No prosecuting attorney cries 
at the piteous shame of an incestuous 
father for not taking to the bottle in an 
attempt to soothe his jangled id and so 
possibly avoid “acting out” against his 
own blood. 

None of these occurences, if reported 
on tonight’s television news, would be 
considered bizarre from a medical point 
of view. With the increasing public ori- 
entation toward emotional, as opposed 
to bodily pains, the alleviating intake of 
alcohol is, if anything, more desirable 
than it was twenty years ago. And a 
wee nip has always been considered 
good for what ails you. 

Discounting the potent proof of most 
early American patent medicines, mod- 
ern medicos with impeccable degrees 
prescribe alcohol as a soothing agent 
for the pressures of the affluent society 
and the vagaries of old age. The Atomic 
Age had scarcely been accredited when 
two English physicians, Dr. Edith Peter- 
son and Dr. Joyce J. Mathews of the 
Christie Hospital and Holt Radium In- 
stitute, pronounced a rewarding medical 
theory. The two Manchester researchers 
began giving some laboratory mice var- 
ious quantities of alcohol and then sub- 
jecting them to lethal doses of radiation. 
The ladies concluded that a good stiff 
shot of Whiskey administered eighty 
minutes, and again twenty minutes be- 
fore the deadly rays were turned on 
resulted in the survival of one-quarter 
of the happy mice! Determined efforts 
to save other rodents’ lives by plying 
them with liquor after the stimulated 
A-bomb had exploded proved complete- 
ly fruitless, with the mice expiring des- 
pite their highly intoxicated state. 

The message that the English experi- 
ments conveys to the human race in 
this age of increasing nuclear uncertain- 
ty rings unmistakably clear: We increase 
the risk of possible thermonuclear des- 
truction with every sober breath that we 
draw. 
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There are many reasons 
for doing business 

with the IAC Group 

of Companies... 


MOTOR VEHICLE FINANCING 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
HOMEOWNERS’ INSURANCE 


CONSUMER & SMALL 
BUSINESS LOANS 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
HOME GOODS FINANCING 
LIFE INSURANCE 
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SALES FINANCING 
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... but the most 
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is reliable, 
efficient service. 
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e Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited 
Capital Funds (IAC) Limited 
Capital Funds (IAC Ontario) Limited 


e Planned Investments Corporation 
e Merit Insurance Company 


e Niagara Finance Company Limited 
Niagara Mortgage & Loan Company Limited 
Niagara Realty Limited 


e The Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 


Drinkers, in addition to being indivi- 
dualists, are highly adaptable when it 
comes to rationalizing their tippling 
habits. The Hollywood based English- 
men discussed earlier would not be 
averse, for example, to including a 
solemn invocation to “The Bomb” fol- 
lowing that of “The Queen” in a refer- 
ence to their continued immunity from 
radiation sickness should the occasion 
warrant. However, the extra toast is 
pointless because they have plenty go- 
ing for them as it is. The last sentiments 
of Empire succeed in getting quite 
“blotto” with the salutations they can 
legitimately draw on and the mutual 
fantasies they can invoke. They don’t 
need the bloody bomb. 


NAME YOUR POISON 


There are five reasons we should drink; 
Good wine—a friend—or being dry— 
Or lest we should be by and by— 

Or any other reason why. 

f ignorance truly represents a blissful 
; state of mind the average drinker has 

achived the best of two worlds; he is 
happily knocking back the sauce with- 
out, in the great majority of cases, 
having the vaguest idea of the mechan- 
ics or background of its production. 

Who cares about that? 

The people who sell the booze care, 
to the tune of millions of dollars a year 
in advertising that is designed, not to 
acquaint the consumer with the true 
nature of the beverage, but to tell him 
what he feels is important about the 
product. 

One possibly apocryphal story has it 
that Wine was discovered due to what 
was, essentially, a case of misleading 
labelling. A Persian Prince, in the habit 
of storing grapes through the winter for 
table use during the off seasons, no- 
ticed that one batch, packed in a goat- 
skin, began exuding an unpleasant odor; 
on examination it was found to have 
gone bad. The Prince ordered a “Poi- 
son” sign posted on the offending re- 
ceptacle until he could have the foul 
mush carted off and disposed of in some 
remote spot. 

Coincidentally, the Prince’s favorite 
concubine fell from grace; because she 
truly loved the Prince (shades of Walt 
Disney), she took her displacement rath- 
er hard. Heartbroken, she chanced upon 
the “Poison” sign and, without further 
ado, drank deeply of the evil potion. 








Instead of dying she got plastered, went 
back into the harem, and laid her suc- 
cessor low with a handy scimitar. 

The Prince, amused by this display 
of womanly fire, became enraptured 
with the lady’s Wine-inspired couch 
technique and, after sampling some 
himself, ordered a daily ration of fer- 
mented grape juice served to the rest of 
the girls. 

One school of thought has it that the 
early American bartender’s invitation to 
“Name your poison” stems from a re- 
counting of the Persian fable rather 
than from the quality of his own wares. 

Although the Prince’s criterion for 
living happily ever after would hardly 
qualify his biography for adaptation as 
a Disney screenplay, the basic circum- 
stances surrounding the supposed dis- 
covery of Wine have great validity when 
applied to modern showmanship in 
advertising. If the word somehow got 
around (and word-of-mouth advertising 
has long been both the hope and despair 
of all branches of showbusiness) that the 
new liquor bottle labelled “Poison” was 
superior to all other similar brands, the 
million or two dollars to emphasize that 
this particular “Poison” was more full 
bodied, more flavorful, and yes, more 
toxic than competing products. Al- 
though the same liquid may have been 
bottled under one or two other names 
from the same distillery, the public has 
decided on “Poison” and that is what 
it gets. Better poison. 

Probably the single greatest piece of 
self-deception practiced by the drinking 
public is the base canard that it can 
taste the difference between competing 
brands of Wine, Beer, or hard liquor. 
Although most people can tell the dif- 
ference between Scotch and Bourbon 
on the first drink when their taste buds 
are receptive and their minds fairly 
alert, that distinction is about as far as 
this writer would go if he were laying 
money on the line in any serious tasting 
contest. 

A series impromptu experiments con- 
ducted in the spirit of basic research 
to which this volume is dedicated yields 
a number of astonishing conclusions as 
regards the ability of adult citizens to 
identify what they are drinking. In fair- 
ness it must be pointed out that the sub- 
jects of these experiments, on being 
confronted the following day with the 
fact that they had been drinking a liquid 
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the night before to which, in some cases, 
they had indicated a near-lethal allergy, 
either vehemently denied it or stated 
that they had known of the change but, 
believing the host had run out of their 
brand, had been too polite to mention 
it. 

Individuals who mix their booze with 
ginger ale, cola or some such flavored 
carbonated beverage were, of course, 
not included in any tests on the theory 
that they can not be held accountable 
for their actions under any circum- 
stances. The subject of mixers will be 
dealt with more thoroughly in a later 
chapter. 

It was found that, generally speaking, 
Bourbon drinkers failed to distinguish 
between different types of Bourbon 
(straight, charcoal filtered, etc.) after 
the second drink, could not tell Bour- 
bon from Canadian Rye after the third, 
and, assuming they had eaten nothing, 
downed the lighter brands of Scotch 
with no aparent distaste from number 
four on.. There are exceptions to every 
tule, of course, but it seems fairly well 
established that those who protested 
most loudly as to their preferences 
(“Scotch makes me sick”) at the start, 
accepted the switch most graciously as 
the evening progressed. 

Substituting Gin and Vodka Martinis 
was found to be closely akin to taking 
candy from a baby. Occasionally there 
was a discreet request for “less Ver- 
mouth” when a taste change was noted, 
but other than that the host was directly 
challenged only once or twice during 
the first part of evening and not at all 
as the experiment gathered momentum. 

It should be noted that all the findings 
in this chapter are recorded from con- 
ditions “in the field.” The clinical set- 
ting-out of chastely measured jiggers of 
Scotch, Bourbon, Rye, et al., to be 
swirled around against the palate and 
then spit out by sober professionals is 
not conducted in the spirit with which 
the product is sold. A fifth or quart of 
the happy stuff is destined for the living 
room, not the laboratory, and it is there, 
or in similar surroundings that any judg- 
ments should be made as to its kick or 
bouquet. 

Admittedly a number of extraneous 
factors, aside from the effects of the al- 
cohol, dull the drinker’s awareness of 
what brand or type he or she is con- 
suming at any given moment. Smoking, 
hors d’oeuvres, an excessive display of 
decolletage, are all distracting influences 
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Planning... and Understanding 


“It will take more planning, more projections of future 
possibilities, mare effort, more daring and more determination 
to win the business that will bring earnings and employment 
into this community. And still it will hinge on trade deals 
by our federal government. 


“Trade policies are simply business on an international 
scale. They need to be treated with businesslike under- 
standing.” 


—F. R. Daniels, President, at opening 
of new Richelieu Fabrics Ltd. plant, 
St. Jean, P.Q. 
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Tox iade Made Right . . . Here in Canada 


and tend to throw the subject off the 
scent. However, allowing for all distrac- 
tions, the elaborate claims of the dif- 
férent distillers outlining the special fea- 
tures of their product in some detail are 
difficult to credit by, say, 3 A.M. at a 
swimming party where everyone is pick- 
ing up the nearest glass and downing 
the contents between dances or con- 
versations. All bets are off when the 
evening gets that wet and the cavalier 
cry of “Whaddya’ got?” greets a host’s 
embarrassed admission that a particular 
brand has been killed. 

In truth, the failure to distinguish one 
brand from another should come as no 
surprise to the midly initiated. Alcohol 
in its purest state, when it approaches 
190 proof, is practically tasteless. Whe- 
ther distilled from rye, wheat, corn, 
barley, or sugar cane the end product, 
grain neutral spirits, is colorless and 
“neutral” in taste, and aroma. 

Never in the field of human mer- 
chandising (with the possible exception 
of the tobacco companies) has so much 
been made of so little by so many. 

All liquor is made in essentially the 
same manner. A grain (corn, rye, malt- 
ed barley, and sugar cane for Rum) is 
ground up, mixed with water, and cook- 
ed. Yeast is then added to the resultant 
mash and fermentation occurs in seven- 
ty-two to ninety-six hours. The residue, 
called “beer,” is then boiled (distilled); 
since alcohol vaporizes at 172.5 degrees 
can be steadily collected and condensed 
until a very high proof (190 or over) 
grain neutral spirits is produced. 

Very simply, some of this high proof 
spirit is diluted immediately with dis- 
tilled water and sold as Gin (if treated 
with juniper berries) or Vodka (if treat- 
ed with charcoal); some is kept to be 
blended with aged Whiskey; and some 
is put into charred white oak casks to 
be left alone until it has picked up the 
characteristic color and flavor of your 
favorite drink. 

If fifty-one percent of the original 
grain used was corn, the Whiskey comes 
out Bourbon; if fifty-one percent was 
rye, it comes out Rye Whiskey. Scotch 
is made from barley that is initially 
dried over peat fires and this gives it a 
characteristic smoky taste; Scotch, how- 
ever, must be artificially colored with 
caramel (a tasteless sugar additive) be- 
cause it is aged in uncharred casks that, 
rumor has it, previously contained 
Sherry. 





The word “spirit” was coined origin- 
ally to indicate the alcohol vapor that 
resulted from the distillation process; 
the vapor, condensed at high proof, is 
the “spirit” or “soul” of the liquor in- 
dustry. The word “proof” itself has less 
esoteric beginnings. The Oxford Dic- 
tionary on. Historical Principles gives 
proof as “A place for testing the 
strength of gunpowder”; early distillers, 
lacking the modern conveniences, would 
mix a sample of newly condensed al- 
cohol together with an equal part of 
gunpowder and strike a match to it. If 
the mixture failed to burn, the booze 
was too weak; if it erupted into a vio- 
lent flame, it was too strong; but if it 
burned with an even blue flame it was 
considered just right; and so “proof” 
was added to the distillers lexicon. 

Incidentally, divide the stated proof 
on any bottle by two in order to find 
out how much alcohol you're actually 
getting. One hundred proof means 50 
percent alcohol by volume, the other 
half being distilled water, coloring, and 
the like. Not the least fascinating as- 
pect of the hard liquor industry revolves 
around the fact that the final act in any 
Bourbon or Rye Whiskey cycle, the 
aging in charred barrels that gives each 
brand its supposedly distinctive mystery 
to its originators. 

No one really knows why grain neu- 
tral spirits, left for a number of years 
in charred oak barrels, gradually pick 
up a distinctive flavor and color. A 
name has been invented, cogeners, for 
the impurities that cause the various 
Whiskey tastes, but the actual process 
remains obscure. 

Significantly, the charred barrel itself 
was originally the result of a mistake 
and the product that emerged from it 
considered to be inferior to aged, color- 
less liquor. 

__A Baptist minister, the Reverend Eli- 
jah Craig, is generally credited with dis- 
covering the mellowing properties of 
aged-in-charcoal Whiskey back in 1789 
in Bourbon Country, Kentucky. One of 
the two more plausible stories leading 
to the Reverend’s bonanza (paradoxical- 
ly Bourbon Country today is officially 
dry) holds that used fish barrels were 
seared to kill the previous ocupants’ 
odor preparatory to aging Whiskey and 
that one or two became charred and 
were used anyway; the other story has 
it that the Reverend Craig was heating 
staves prior to shaping them into barrels 
when a few became badly charred and 
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he filled them with spirits anyhow. 
Legend has it that the first charred bar- 
rel yielded what was then thought of as 
ruined Whiskey, impossible to sell be- 
cause of its color, and that it was prac- 
tically given away to a Negro wagon 
driver in exchange for his hauling ser- 
vices. 

The wagon driver had a comely 
daughter who was bestowing her favors 
surreptitiously upon one of the Rev- 
erend Craig’s fellow clerics. The errant 
man of the cloth, having sampled some 
“spoiled” Whiskey in the company of 
his sepia paramour, liked the smooth- 
ness and traced its origin back to the 
distillery; he made Craig a flat offer for 
all outstanding charred barrels. Craig, 
his suspicions aroused, tasted the stuff 
himself and Bourbon history was made. 

The distilling industry, clearly on the 
side of the angels as far as charcoal is 
concerned, is not above twisting a phrase 
or two to convey the proper impression 
of quality to its receptive clientele. 
Strangely enough a government regula- 
tion currently holds a position of near 
Biblical authority in the annals of an 
otherwise control-shy industry. A glossy 
folder put out by National Distillers 
(Old Crow, Gilbey’s, Vat 69, etc.) ex- 
plains the meaning of “Bottled in Bond” 
on the neck of Dr. James Crow’s 1835 
discoveryt “If the Whiskey is 4 years 
old and 100 proof (50 percent alcoholic 
content by volume), and made under 
government supervision, the booklet de- 
clares piously, “it is called bottled-in- 
bond.” 

The kicker, of course, is the phrase 
“under government supervision.” It has 
a ring of carefully policed legitimacy 
about it, much like bank deposits in- 
sured to ten thousands dollars. All it 
guarantees, in reality, is that the liquor 
was held for at least four years in wood- 
en casks, this because the government 
gives the industry a tax break by not 
obliging them to pay the federal tax 
until they are actually ready to bottle 
the product. The “bond” does not guar- 
antee any stage of manufacture so that, 
theorically, the worst tasting liquor 
made from the lowest grade of corn or 
rye under the most unsanitary condi- 
tions is as entitled to the seeming guar- 
antee as is any other. The major dis- 
tillers who go to great lengths to keep a 
uniformity of product would not know- 
ingly sell a sub-standard bottled-in-bond 
Bourdonbut some cheaper labels, pro- 
duced under less than ideal conditions, 
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continue to fool the public. One bottle 
of an inferior bottled-in-bond liquor 
may taste like a magic elixir but there is 
no guarantee that the next one bought, 
although identical in appearance, will 
feel the same going down. 

The supposed superior mineral value 
of Kentucky water used in the distilling 
process, at one time not without some 
validity, is now largely a public rela- 
tions gimmick leaning heavily on the 
Bourbon Country name. As a practical 
matter all distillers, no matter where 
located, add certain minerals to the 
water that makes their product indis- 
tinguishable from that of the Bluegrass 
State. 

Every time a citizen mentions “Bour- 
bon” he automatically plugs the home 
town product, a fact which is far from 
lost on the advertising agencies who 
perpetuate the “just folks” tradition. 
However, the Kentucky based distillers, 
even with their built-in publicity anchor, 
must surely cast envious eyes across the 
Atlantic to the makers of genuine 
Scotch Whisky. 

“What’s in a name?” Shakespeare 
might well have commented. 

That which we call Scotch 

By any other name would taste as 

sweet. 

Had but the bard been privy to the 
twentieth century advertising man’s 
scurvy ways. 

To prove a point some years ago an 
enterprising American bought out a 
small Scotch distillery and brought it 
over, peat and all, to the United States. 
He dried the barley over a smoking peat 
fire, used the old fashioned pot still, and 
produced a liquid that expert tasters 
were unable to distinguish from the old 
country “genuine” article. 

He bottled his product, advertised it 
as “Scotch type” Whisky and went 
broke. A victim of a combination of 
tradition, shrewd bargaining, and low 
pressure advertising, the American 
taught his contemporaries a_ single 
money saving lesson: If you can’t call 
it Scotch it isn’t Scotch. It was a lesson 
that the United Kingdom’s Scotch pro- 
ducers had known and protected with a 
zeal worthy of the end product for a 
long time. 

Through a series of agreements with 
Scotch consuming countries, the word 
Scotch can only be used on alcoholic 
beverages distilled in Scotland. This 
uniquely exclusive arrangement has 
given rise to the belief that Scotch can 
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be distilled successfully only in Scotland, 
a base falsehood that any dealer in spi- 
rituous drink will readily confirm. 

Canada makes Scotch, but calls it 
Highland Whisky. The problem, readily 
apparent, is how to make it and con- 
vince the people that they are drinking 
Scotch without, in fact, being able to 
call it Scotch. The giant American dis- 
tillers have met the problem by buying 
into established old names as, for ex- 
ample, National Distillers has done with 
Vat. 69. Now that a number of them 
have done this a curious reverse snob- 
bishness manifests itself. 

The new American owners protect 
the individuality of the foreign product 
as zealously as they might have dis- 
paraged it years ago. It is not incon- 
ceivable that, with typical Yankee in- 
genuity, the stateside distillers will con- 
tinue buying into the old Scotch houses 
and, in time, simply eliminate the long 
trans-ocean haul by making the stuff 
over here, bottling it and, with a pre- 
dictable change in the law to accom- 
modate their new Scotch status, retailing 
it under the old labels. 

Heretical tough this sounds to the 
seasoned Scotch drinker, it must be ad- 
mitted that he is drinking two-thirds 
Scotch and one-third baloney when he 
swallows, at a gulp, both the product 
and the legend. The idea that the 
climate, peat, barley and water some- 
how blend in Scotland as nowhere else 
in the world to produce Scotch Whisky 
is patently absurb. Much of the barley 
is imported, peat is merely coal in its 
primary evolutionary stage, water is 
water, and other places have low lying 
fog. As a matter of fact the current 
trend is toward “lighter,” that is, less 
smoky Scotches to cater to the Ameri- 
can taste for blandness, thus tempering 
the beverage’s most identifiable charac- 
teristics. The vast majority of Scotches 
are blends, anyhow, with different areas 
contributing “heavy” and “light” Whis- 
kys to be combined at a central blend- 
ing and bottling “hall.” The implication 
would be that the whole of Scotland 
somehow produces a product that can 
be dupliated nowhere else in the world; 
a loose generalization, at best. 

Increased conformity in taste has far 
reaching implications; the consumer of 
potable alcohol in its many forms sub- 
consciously reflects, as we shall see, his 
attitude toward everything from politics 
to sex. 
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ARE YOU T00 OLD 
TO BE UP TO DATE? 


We really don’t believe this is true in the 
case of Sir George grads however, one 
sure way of ‘keeping up” is reading. 


HOW? 


The Bookstore in your Alma Mater has 
opened a separate paperback outlet*. We 
have stocked it with 4,500 titles on every 
subject. The prices are reasonable and 
your purchase is easily portable. In addi- 
tion we will SPECIAL ORDER any paper 
bound book in print at NO EXTRA COST 
to you. 

If you still feel some RAH-RAH spirit, the 
Main Bookstore has the following items : 


S.G.W.U. SWEATSHIRTS 
BEER MUGS WITH CREST 
BOOK ENDS 
TERELYNE JACKETS 
ALUMNI CRESTS FOR BLAZERS 


It will be a sincere pleasure to see you 
and serve you once again. 


“Outlet is in the Basement opposite the 
Athletic Office. 
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Where the Paateye 


A STORY IN WORDS AND PICTURES, NOTES 





The difference between reputation 
and reality is so great that I have an 
uneasy suspicion that any attempt to 
put the reality into words will imme- 
diately turn it into mere reputation. 

Reputation is the curse of all living 
organisms and this includes the Univer- 
sities. It often seems that the process 
of registration never ceases and that 
transcripts from High School are merely 
superceded by transcripts from and to 
other authorities. Universities arose in 
the Dark Ages and thus they are partic- 
ularly prone to authoritarianism; to 
looking at the signature before praising 
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THE SCENE OF OUR CAMPUS 


the painting; to clinging to the Big- 
Daddy of established methods; to re- 
peating the repetitions or repeats which 
twist and alter at each remove like 
Russian Telegrams where the same 
phrase is whispered along @ line of 
people until the original message, “Re- 
sist—a plot is brought home — The 
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Tour” becomes “Our brother Tom hath 
just got the piles.” That is the Univer- 
sity method. The situation is similar to 
the legal system where piles of prece- 
dents take precedence over the case it- 
self and it’s not a question of what is 
best but what errors have been most 
often repeated and have the highest 
repute. After all, quantity has always 
been easier to assess than quality — it 
only takes the ability of counting to 
two. This is only another form of 
authoritarianism, this quantity-monger- 
ing. It reaches its climax when it is felt 
that a library of books misread is ob- 
viously superior to a handful read prop- 
erly. I suppose some misty adding 
machine is thought of as being the 
ultimate judge but this is probably no 
more than a subconscious rendering of 
one’s wet or dry nurse. So finally instead 
of judging the reality we end up judg- 
ing the judging and transcribing the 
transcripts and assessing the assessing 
— a process which has the added re- 
putation of being infinitely more 
tedious, complicated and data-consum- 
ing. 

In other words, I have a fairly hazy 
idea of where the action is at Sir 
George. I feel it is where it is often 
thought not to be; that the most shining 
medal pinned proudly on the Penguin 
is often tinsel and phoney and that we 
know, and you know, and even they 
know, but we must never say so. Also 
we are not the only University in the 
area and to claim that reputation and 
reality are usually at variance might 
seem discourteous. The balance of these 
two — reality and reputation —is our 
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own particular problem. As we try of 
necessity to seem — after all we are not 
in a vacuum —we are in danger of 
ceasing to be. Reputation, however, at- 
tracts reputable staff whose reputation 
attracts money. Reputation looks well 
on the transcripts of our graduates, 
which attracts money. Certainly reputa- 
tion will always be the concern of the 
majority, whether it’s a question of 
what is reputed to be academically re- 
spectable this generation, or to be the 
book of the month or the soup of the 
day. 

The fact is that Sir George is an 
alternative and not a substitute. We may 
be a second chance but we are also a 
first choice. We are the first choice be- 
cause we have not the reputation of 
other Universities. We have our own 
reputation, one based on good teaching 
rather than on the customary apostolic 
succession of mediocrity. The imme- 
diate view of the students and the long 
view of history will probably come to 
the same conclusion, but we live in a 
wicked world . .. We have to show our 
signatures and not our worth. And 
signatures are so much easier to authen- 
ticate. Sir George, by some miracle has 
managed to walk this tight-rope, yield- 
ing enough reality to gain reputation 
but keeping enough so as to deserve it. 
Not that there have never been violent 
oscillation but that’s only another way 
of keeping the balance and we're still 
on this particular rope and it seems to 
be the only way of getting or remain- 
ing anywhere. 





As an alternative then, we must re- 
main different, as different as we can. 
As a public institution we must con- 
form as much as we can. But as con- 
formity, tradition and custom are only 
the ritual repetition of originality let’s 
hope someone will do something odd- 
ball from time to time, just to keep tra- 
dition up. Otherwise we’d still be tearing 
raw meat in caves. 

The facts? Sir George can win drama 
festivals, chess championships, debating 
tournaments, hockey games, Woodrow 
Wilsons, executive positions, lucrative 
employments, recognition. We can ini- 
tiate; look at the Fine Arts Department. 
We can copy. We can conform. We can 
have a skyscraper, We can have a flag, 
We can out-act, out-talk, out-play, out- 
manoeuvre. We can lead the English 
Minority — look at U.G.E.Q. We can 
lead intellectually — look at the Sociol- 
ogy Summer Institutes. We have schools 
of teachers from every Ivy-league, grey- 
stone, Mediaeval or post Columbian 
University in the West and East. We 
have sat in the same rooms as Freud, 
Marx, Aquinas, Keynes, Einstein, Greer 
Garson, Alistair Crawley, T. S. Eliot 
and Lord Rutherford. We are not with- 
out interest in democracy; our students 
talk to our Governors across tables and 
on equal terms. Committees seem to 
take up more time than lectures. 

Of course, these last may often look 
more like where the action isn’t but 
that’s reputation for you. 

M. B. 
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Jean Martineau, Q.C. R. H. Walker, Q.C. 
Geo. A. Allison, Q.C. R. L. Beaulieu, Q.C. 
Willi ‘ 
illiam Tetley Charles A. Phelan By Gerald Taaffe 
Peter R. D. MacKell André J. Clermont 
aise 1 ay Ronert A. Hope Nine years ago Ron Moores couldn’t 
Jean-Claude Delorme Maurice Lagacé have cared less about what was hap- 
: pening in Quebec. The future student 
J. Lambert Toupin Bertrand Lacombe leader of Sir George Williams University 
F. Michel Gagnon Jacques Loranger was too busy exchanging angry words 
René D h h with the English-Canadian kids in the 
ene Doucet C. Stephen Cheasley Montreal suburban community to which 
Richard J. F. Bowie Jean L. Sansoucy his American parents had moved. He 
was twelve at the time. Since then he has 
Counsel learned a lot about this country. But it 
Harold E. Walker, Q.C. wasn’t until his third year at Sir George’s 
' (major in Economics and Political 
Science) that he realized something was 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE TOWER wrong between English and French 
34th Floor Canadians. Hardly an extraordinary dis- 


covery. What was unusual was that 
Moores went out and did something 
about it. What’s more, he found that 


PLACE VICTORIA 


Telephone 878-1971 most of the new crop of students in 
English speaking Canada felt much the 
same. 


Moores saw how badly-off things 
were at the now historic congress of 
the Canadian Union of Students, when 
Quebec’s delegation noisily withdrew to 
form its own independent organization. 
That summer of 1964, extremists seem- 


- AX Cl ed to be in complete charge of the new 
Union Générale des Etudiants du Qué- 
CREM A ZLE bec, or UGEQ,.as it has come to be 


called. The new organization was sepa- 
THE HEART OF UPTOWN MONTREAL 





ratist and socialist. Only French was to 
be spoken at its meetings, and, in what 
looked like a surefire way of keeping 
the English out, UGEQ’s member 
schools were forbidden to belong to the 
national union. It seemed a disastrous 
and permanent rift had opened between 
English and French Canadian students. 

Older and “wiser” people might have 
left it at that, but not Ron Moores. 
Elected last June to the presidency of 
Sir George Williams’ powerful Students’ 
Undergraduate Society, Moores at once 
began to seek reunion with Quebec’s 
French-speaking students. His reason- 
ing was that more than bonne entente 
was involved for his school. The crea- 
tion of UGEQ meant that Sir George 
Williams’ students could, theoretically 
at least, hope to make representations 
to the Provincial Government as part 
of a group. Sir George Williams had, 
in fact, withdrawn from the Canadian 
Union of Students back in 1961, partly 
because CUS was no help in presenting 
their case before Quebec’s Ministry of 
Education. (In Quebec, it must be re- 
membered, virtually all government aid 


seieeh, to universities and students comes from 
A THREE-STAR CONSTRUCTION COMPLEX the Province.) 





THE CURRENT SCENE 





With the question of CUS out of 
the way, Moores and his supporters had 
to consider the problems involved in 
UGEQ’s militant French unilingualism. 
“Actually that’s been the least of our 
problems,” says Moores. “We realize 
that the majority here in Quebec is 
French, and we’re willing and able to 
use French as a working language at 
meetings. Of course, many of us would 
prefer simultaneous translation, but it’s 
not an essential point.” There was also 
the question of UGEQ’s aggressive 
Quebec nationalism, as well as its re- 
volutionary policy (for Canada) of stu- 
dent syndicalism. “None of this stopped 
us,” says Moores. “We found that on 
most points opinion was divided at 
both the French and English language 
universities. One sure thing was that 
we wanted to get in there and make our 
voice felt.” 

Then there was the student-body at 
Sir George to win over. Time was short. 
The UGEQ congress was to be held in 
late October, 1965, and in July the Sir 
George Williams student council had 
lost a large number of its members. Bye- 
elections had to be held, and by the 
time the gaps had been filled it was 
too late to undertake a serious study of 
the advantages of UGEQ membership. 
(McGill had made such a study, but 
wouldn’t reveal the results.) On October 
18th, just ten days before the decisive 
congress, Moores and the Students’ 
Undergraduate Society decided to ap- 
ply for membership, if student opinion 
was favourable. Documentation was 
passed on to key student study groups. 
“Go ahead and apply,” said the groups. 

Next barrier was the extremist group 
in UGEQ itself, the hard core that 
wanted to keep the English out at any 
cost. The delegation from Sir George 
found itself cooling its heels while a 
separatist filibuster talked against them. 
There were some bad moments, but Sir 
George Williams wasn’t alone. There 
were delegations from McGill and from 
Marianapolis, a Catholic women’s col- 
lege. They felt that a withdrawal then 
would have played into the hands of 
the extremists. At the same time they 
were confident that the main body of 
French-speaking delegates would listen 
to them. As it happened they were 
right. By the end of the congress all 
three English speaking schools had been 
admitted to UGEQ. When McGill’s 
acceptance was announced, there was a 
general standing ovation for ten minutes. 
At that moment, English language mem- 
bership of UGEQ had climbed from nil 
to nearly twenty-five per cent. 


GIAN AND U.G.E.Q:! 


Since then, reaction has set in. Most 
dramatic was a referendum which, for 
the moment at least, wiped McGill off 
the membership list. After a bitter cam- 
paign against UGEQ membership, led 
by several powerful campus personal- 
ities and largely backed by the profes- 
sional faculties of law and medicine, 
the McGill Council decision to join the 
French language organization was put 
to the vote. The opponents of the Coun- 
cil won by the narrow margin of five 
per cent. “Once again Sir George Wil- 
liams University has been left in the 
driver’s seat,” wrote an editorialist in 
the SGWU campus daily. As it hap- 
pened, though, the December 1 refer- 
endum wasn’t final. Because sufficient 
ballots weren’t available in one faculty, 
the results were invalidated. Student 
leaders at McGill are confident that the 
next referendum will see an endorsement 
of the Council’s decision to join UGEQ. 

There has never been any doubt at 
Sir George Williams. On the day before 
the UGEQ congress some students ask- 
ed for an open meeting to discuss the 
question. “It wouldn’t have been fair 
to the student body to have an open 
meeting on one day’s notice,” says Ron 
Moores. The meeting was held instead 
on November 3, shortly after the con- 
gress. Cards were stacked against the 
pro-UGEQ forces, since the motion to 
endorse Council’s decision to join had 
to be approved by a two-thirds major- 
ity of the meeting. “We got it,” Moores 
reports. “From this point on we're 
working with the French-speaking 
majority of the Province.” And he’s con- 
vinced that the English universities 
won’t always be speaking as a minority 
group within UGEQ: “Anything that 
concerns the Province concerns us. You 
can be sure that every shade of student 
opinion will eventually find its counter- 
part among the French language mem- 
bers of UGEQ.” 

How does the “English” national 
student organization feel about all this 
bonne entente? It may seem odd to any- 
one thinking in terms of the past, but 
the Canadian Union of Students is all 
for having Quebec’s English universities 
in UGEQ. In fact, a salient point in 
their brief to the B. & B. Commission 
was that they had been getting along 
fine with their French speaking coun- 
terparts since UGEQ was formed. Ron 
Moores is far from being alone in his 
march towards a new era of collabora- 
tion between English and French stu- 
dents. It’s about time the adults of the 
country took heed of their example. 
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PREVIEW OF HALL HALL 

Sir George’s new 10-storey building named for Dr. Henry 
F. Hall is rushing to completion, and preliminary plans are 
being discussed for further expansion. 

The old place will never be the same, physically or 
socially. 

The days have gone when everyone knew everyone else, 
when the faculty knew just about every student by first 
name, when a married student could pass out cigars to 
every male student on the birth of a baby. 

The change is inevitable, Principal Robert C. Rae said 
in a recent interview. What has to be done now is to 
insure “respect for the individual.” 

“We cannot have the neighborhood atmosphere a lot of 
us yearn for . . . I don’t think we can or want to go back 
to the old system where we knew everyone. 

“But we must learn to maintain a spirit of interest, of 
concern for our fellows.” 

Sipping coffee in his third-floor office, Principal Rae 
remarked: 

“You cannot remain the same. In a small institution 
everyone knows everybody else . . . I cannot get to know 
every student, nor can every student get to know me. But 
every student can get to know some people well.” 

This can be achieved through reorganization and de- 
centralization of faculties. Students then could achieve “a 
reasonable contact with a number of people.” 

And there are more and more student, Georgians with 
whom to make contact these days. 

The new Hall building, which should be ready in Sep- 
tember, will make it possible for the university to accept 
some 400 more Georgian frosh. This would give Sir George 
a freshman class of about 1,600 and bring the university’s 
total day enrolment to roughly 4,200. 

But the Hall building isn’t the last of the expansion 
program. 

The planning committee of the Board of Governors has 
recommended that additional facilities be made available, 
with priority given to a separate university library. 

When the Hall building opens, just around the corner 
from the main Kenneth Norris Building, the library will be 
able to expand. The library will take over part of the fifth 
floor of the Norris building and in the new structure there 
will be room for a reserve library of 20,000 volumes. 

Next on the priority list are classrooms for 1,000 more 
students and special purpose areas, including a physical 
education centre. 

With the Hall building opening, the last of Sir George’s 
annexes will disappear. Many disappeared when the Norris 
building opened in 1956. The old Stanley Annex is now a 
parking lot. 

Sir George will give up this year its annexes in the 
Salvation Army Citadel and the Ecumenical Centre on 
Drummond street. 

“They were OK as temporary quarters but buildings not 
created for educational purposes should not become per- 
manent facilities,” said Dr. Rae. 

J. H. Y. 
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MONTREAL SI! QUEBEC SI! CANADA!!! 

People ask me why I live in Montreal. 

Why me? 

Because I wasn’t born here. Because I came here of my 
own volition. Because I’m not French. And, especiafly, 
because I am American. 

Does that seem unusual? Does it seem to be a reverse 
of the present patterns of immigration and emigration? 
That is, out of the USA and into Canada; into Quebec, not 
far, far away from it. 

Okay, why? I’m not really sure. 

Except maybe, Montreal is where things are happening. 
Maybe because Montreal is the city in the province, with 
an immediacy as well as a future. In a nation, no, in a 
country, on the verge of becoming a nation, that may just 
be one of the nations of the future. 

The USA is still the greatest land in the world (remember, 
I’m an American), but quite a bit of what can happen to 
a nation has already happened to the USA and maybe, just 
maybe, the events and circumstances and timing that helped 
make the USA the great nation it is, are starting to happep 
here. And a person here can be part of it. 

The numbers are sufficiently small enough here for a 
person to feel he can be a part of it. To ‘feel like an 
individual. Not a statistic. By numbers I mean population, 
dollar amounts, cities, and like that. 

And a person can live and work in this city. Not com- 
mute an hour and a half each way to it. (Think of your 
life with two to three hours a day subtracted from it, as a 
New York City commuter-resident must.) 

And a person here can come up against not only two 
ways of life, the French and the English, but many more, 
such as Greek, Jewish, Italian, German, and so on. For 
whatever reasons a person may want to come up against 
them. For whatever good or pleasure or stimuli he may 
get from the experience. 

And a person can know the past in Montreal yet not be 
inconvenienced because of it. 

And can be completely in the city or deep in the country 
with embarrassingly little effort. 

And he can be asked refreshing questions like why he 
chose to live here. 

Maybe that’s why. 

W. J. K. 


AMBASSADORS 


Any commercial undertaking or professional service is 
best known by the quality of its product. Institutions are 
no exception. Universities in particular may have high 
academic standards and teachers of renown. It is the roles 
which former students play in the world at large however, 
which can enhance or dim the alma mater image. 

All Georgians are ambassadors for Sir George. Ambas- 
sadors in the true sense of the word must maintain a close 
relationship with the “sending Government” —a relation- 
ship which enables them to keep abreast of current develop- 
ments and thereby be in a position to add a plus factor to 
their interpretive role. In Canada it is the Department of 
External Affairs. At the University it is the Association of 
Alumni. By identifying with the Association of Alumni 
you can maintain a relationship with Sir George which has 
significant potential for mutual benefit. Through representa- 
tion on the Board of Governors, Grads can help plot the 
future course of Sir George. 


1966-67 PROMOTIONS 
ANNOUNCED BY SGWU 


Sir George Williams University has 
announced promotions of staff mem- 
bers for the 1966-67 academic year. 


Effective June 1, Assistant Prof. 
Mervin Butovski becomes assistant 
Dean of Arts. 


Mrs. Esther James will become Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Dean of 
Science starting May 1. 


The following members of the Fa- 
culty of Arts staff also have been pro- 
moted: Dr. G. M. Mahoney, to profes- 
sor of psychology; R. B. Angel, to 
associate professor of philosophy; Dr. 
S. A. Palekar, to associate professor of 
economics; P. F. Widdows, to associate 
professor of classics; P. J. Arnopoulos, 
to assistant professor of political 
science; A. Ram, to assistant professor 
of English; and Mrs. A. T. Sidorow, to 
assistant professor of Russian. 


Promoted in the faculty of science 
are Dr. M. Harrow, to associate profes- 
sor of mathematics; Dr. C. F. MacLeod, 
to associate professor of biology and as 
chairman of the department; and M. E. 
Szabo, to assistant: professor of math- 
ematics. 


Faculty of commerce appointments 
are G. R. Curnew, to associate professor 
of finance; A. Berczi, to assistant pro- 
fessor of quantitative analysis; D. W. 
Burke, to assistant professor of ac- 
countancy; M. H. Franklin, to assistant 
professor of administration; and R. O. 
Wills, to assistant professor of quantita- 
tive analysis. 


Dr. M. P. duPlessis becomes asso- 
ciate professor of engineering, J. 
Schultz was appointed chief technician 
of the Department of Chemistry, while 
W. M. Bissell becomes programmer in 
the computer centre. 


The university also announced a 
series of administrative promotions. 
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NORRIS LECTURES: 





The Developing Countries 





Recently Dr. Frederick Watkins of 
the Department of Political Science of 
Yale University came to Montreal to 
deliver the K. E. Norris Memorial 
Lectures. The subject of these lectures 
was “Natural Law, Past, Present and 
Future”. While he was in Montreal, 
he also led a seminar organized by the 
Political Science Department and at- 
tended by members of other depart- 
ments, as well as by a number of mem- 
bers of the Department of Economics 
and Political Science at McGill. The 
theme of the seminar concerned ideo- 
logical trends in the developing coun- 
tries, a subject on which Dr. Watkins 
is an authority, as he recently publish- 
ed a book: The Age of Ideology: Polit- 
ical Thought 1750 to the Present. Dr. 
Watkins’ analysis of political trends in 
the developing countries was _intel- 
lectually stimulating, and we thought 
it would be worthwhile to summarize 
it here. 

The most powerful and influential 
ideology in the developing countries, 
said Dr. Watkins, is that of National- 
ism. This Nationalism is based on anti- 
colonialism and the desire to weld 
many tribal groups into a nation. How- 
ever, this does not mean that National- 
ism is not sometimes combined with 
other ideologies to form appropriate 
mixtures suitable to specific situations 
and areas. In this regard the most ob- 
vious question which arises is that of 
the circumstances under which Na- 
tionalism might be combined with 
Communism, or some form of revolu- 
tionary Socialism. Most of Dr. Wat- 
kins’ talk, and the discussion which 
followed, revolved around this partic- 
ular topic. 

There is little doubt that many of the 
leaders, “the new elites”, of Afro-Asian 
countries are strongly attracted towards 
Communist ideology whether it be of 
the Russian or Chinese variety. Com- 
munism supplies the anti-colonialist and 
anti-capitalist sentiments of Nationalism 
with further support. Moreover, it is 
not only Communist ideology which 
appeals to these leaders. They are also 
attracted by the techniques used by that 
movement in gaining power and bring- 
ing about rapid industrialization. These 
techniques appear to be the most ef- 
fective means of solving the problems 
of underdevelopment. The single party 
system as a means of modernizing the 
national community without the niceties 
of any opposition seems to be the fast- 
est way to industrialize and raise stand- 
ards of living. 

Most of the leaders of these new 
states, however, are also fully aware 
that the acceptance of Communism in- 
volves some risks. There is the danger 
that the adoption of the ideology and 


techniques of Communism might be the 
first step towards absorption in the 
world Communist movement, or domi- 
nation by Russia or China. These new 
nations do not want to adopt Com- 
munism if it means the sacrifice of Na- 
tional values or national interests. Hav- 
ing won independence from former 
colonial powers, they do not want to 
surrender their freedom to either of 
the Communist giants. The only coun- 
tries which are likely to turn towards 
Communism are those which are con- 
vinced that such a step will not result 
in the loss of their national identity. 
The widely held belief that all under- 
developed countries will sooner or later 
turn Communist is therefore erroneous. 
The basic universal values of all these 
new states, Nationalism, anti-colonialism 
and the drive for industrialization may, 
in fact, lead them in any one of several 
directions. In this regard Dr. Watkins 
divided the new one party modernizing 
countries into three types on the basis 
of their relations to Communism, and 
other ideologies as well. 

There was first of all those well 
established states which had old and 
secure national cultures, or were in a 
favourable geographical position, and 
as a result were not afraid of absorp- 
tion in the world Communist move- 
ment or domination by Russia or China. 
Communism could be safely accepted 
by their political elites. The examples 
he suggested here were Yugoslavia and 
Cuba. 

Secondly, there are those states at the 
height of their Nationalism who do not 
want to sacrifice it by committing 
themselves to anyone or any particular 
ideology. The best illustration here are 
those countries which are run by mili- 
tary elites, such as Egypt and Pakistan. 

Finally there are those new states 
which are trying to build up a national 
identity before accepting any other 
ideology. Politics in these countries re- 
volve around a charismatic leader rather 
than an abstract ideology. Two obvious 
examples are Nkrumah in Ghana and 
Sukarno in Indonesia. 

In the course of his talk Dr. Watkins 
also pointed out that the strength of 
Nationalism is not confined to the 
underdeveloped countries, but is found 
in Europe and other parts of the world 
as well. The great post-war hopes of 
international co-operation and integra- 
tion never materialized. An illustration 
here is the European Common Market 
which in recent years has almost been 
torn apart by national antagonisms. In 
the opinion of Dr. Watkins, Nationalism 
is one of those aspects of the modern 
world which we will have to learn to 
live with. 

P. A. and H. F. Q. 
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LITERATURE: 


SUMMER READING: 


“Doris?” says a character in Philip Roth’s Goodbye Co- 
lumbus. “She’s the one who’s always reading War and Peace. 
That’s how I know it’s summer, when Doris is reading War 
and Peace.” Whether or not Doris ever suffers through all 
365 chapters of Tolstoy’s masterpiece, she is plainly a mem- 
ber in good standing of the summer self-improvement league, 
that earnest, ever growing army of readers who would sooner 
put a cherry in a martini than leave for vacation without 
at least one Great Book. 

As a result, the Unread Classic has become as much a part 
of vacation nostalgia as the unvisited museum or the un- 
claimed laundry. The catchall bookshelf in a rented summer 
cottage, once the hallowed repository of mildewed National 
Geographics and Mary Roberts Rinehart, now often runs to 
Pasternak and Proust, to Galbraith and Gideon’s Trumpet. 
Even in the remotest fishing village, the drugstore often 
offers a conscience-prickling range of paperback titles. In- 
evitably, as he scoops up Jouis Fischer’s Life of Lenin, 
Camus’ The Plague, George Orwell’s Essays, and four Ian 
Flemings for insurance, the vacationer is torn between dreams 
of intellectual grandeur and the gnawing suspicions that he 
will only finish the Flemings. Once again, the seasonal Sha- 
kespeare skimmer might observe, vaulting ambition hath 
o’erleaped itself. 

If summer has become the time for tomes, the first rule 
of the season, as vacationing Playwright Jerome Kilty point- 
ed out in Rome last week, is that “ you don’t have to read 
the books you take with you.” One of his own favorite un- 
opened authors is Toynbee. Rule No. 2 is that you don’t 
have to finish anything. Indeed, half the charm of vacation 
bookmanship is in returning to the same unconquered 
magnum opus as if to Everest. A Madison Avenue executive 
back from Martha’s Vineyard this month confessed that he 
had attacked Dante’s Divine Comedy for the fifth straight 
year, only to bog down once again in the first canto. “But,” 
he added bravely. “I’m getting sort of fond of Inferno.” His 
secret hope, and that of many another frustrated bibliophile, 
is that next year it will rain during his entire vacation. 

Time was, of course, when summer fare was strictly “ham- 
mock reading”: Agatha Christie, Erle Stanley Gardner, 
Ellery Queen, Thurber, Smith (H. Allen, Logan Pearsall or 
Thorne), Bob Benchley, Eric Ambler, Erskine Caldwell— 
authors who could be read by firefly or by fishing stream, 
and required no expenditure of thought. Few weighty books 
were published in summer, and few were brought. 


THE ANNUAL OASIS 


In recent years, however, year-round reading habits have 
changed. 
“People don’t read many light books any more,” says a 
Beverly Hills bookdealer. “These are not light times.” Sea- 
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sonal froth still abounds, but more vacationers nowadays 
tend to balast their bags with classics or important current 
books. Main reason for the shift is that the heightened pres- 
sures of business, community and social life leave less and 
less opportunity for serious reading during the workaday year. 
Reading has become a game of guilt. Wrote Walter Kerr in 
The Decline of Pleasure: “We are all of us compelled to read 
for profit, party for contacts, lunch for contracts, bowl for 
unity, drive for mileage, gamble for charity, go out for the 
evening for the greater glory of the municipality, and stay 
home for the weekend to rebuild the house.” Who has time 
to read for pleasure? 

If the reasonably successful and conscientious American 
family is left with any time for literature, it tends to read in 
winter what used to be regarded as summer fare. The holiday 
reading list increasingly represents an escape not from 
serious literature but toward it: vacations loom as the annual 
oasis where people can soak up the topical or timeless, talk- 
ed-about or dreamed-about books. 

The task has been made easier by air conditioning (ham- 
mocks were hardly an aid to concentration), by the prolifer- 
ation of paperbacks, and by the hard-cover publishers, many 
of whim nowadays bring out serious books in the months 
when the public has time to tackle them. 

Naturally, there are still many constant readers who follow 
the same schedule all year round, and they seem somehow 
surprised to discover that everybody’s habits are not the 
same. Says Novelist Peter De Vries, who is on many a 
vacation book list himself: “I’m always amazed at lists, of 
summer reading. Mine is the same as fall, winter, spring— 
it doesn’t shift gears, throttle down, rev up, or anything.” 
Although he has taken only a week off so far this summer, 
De Vries has already zoomed through Bruce J. Friedman’s 
Stern and Italo Svevo’s The Confessions of Zeno, is currently 
reading or rereading Coriolanus, Anthony Powell, Stendhal, 
Hart Crane and T. S. Eliot. His schedule is modest compared 
with ten-foot shelf that French Critic Claude Roy claims 
to have taken on his vacation: all of Henry James, Proust, 
Checkhov and Henri Michaux; three volumes of Sartre’s 
Situations; Isaac Deutscher’s Trotsky, in three volumes; four 
F. Scott Fitzgerald novels and two by Hemingway; six art 
books; Nan Hoa Tchem King by Tchouang Tzeu; Leopardi’s 
Zibaldone; and Alice in Wonderland. 

Such grandiose lists prompted the Saturday Review several 
years ago to discontinue polling writers on their reading. 
Many authors reacted as if they were being given an intel- 
ligence test. As Saturday Review Editor Norman Cousins 
remarked: “A man knows even less about his reading habits 
than he does about his sex habits.” 





On the other hand, a man is apt to know his nonreading 
habits only too well. In the eyes of the overworked business- 
man or scientist whose leisure-time intake during the past 
year has consisted of The Spy Who Came In from the Cold 
and 94 pages of The Group, even the lip-moving fellow 
commuter who mumbles his way through a Leon Uris novel 
is someone to be regarded with awe. The nonreading exe- 
cutive often feels like an Edgar Allan Poe character who is 
slowly but surely being sealed off from the rest of the 
world by a wall of unread books. At the wall’s foundation 
are the Pickwick Papers, Moby Dick, Paradise Lost, Plato’s 
Dialogues, Henry James, Boswell’s Johnson, and countless 
other classics. At eye level are Paul Tillich and Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Barbara Tuchman and Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 
O’Hara, Mailer, Roth, Updike and Giinter Grass. “The mul- 
titude of oboks,”’ as Voltaire observed, “is making us 
ignorant.” Voltaire should be alive today. 

The middle-aged shutin should first discard the summer 
reading list. He would never get around to all those titles 
anyway. Besides, as the old adage has it, a man who reads 
to improve himself is probably beyond hope of improvement. 
The catch-up reader should then resolve to shun all the 
authors he feels obliged to read. If his conscience impels him 
toward Marlowe, he should settle for Harlow; if his secret 
amition is to get through all of Dumas, he should try a Du 
Maurier. For the habitual non-reader to leap into Finnegans 
Wake or Wittgenstein is almost as unseemly and possibly as 
dangerous as it is for a middle-aged stockbroker to demon- 
strate push-ups at a party. By the same token, the would- 
be title-dropper should stay firmly away from The Golden 
Bough, the Aeneid, Kierkegaard, The Wealth of Nations, 
Rousseau, Thucydides, The Origin of Species, Teilhard de 
Chardin, and any other reading that assistant professors of 
English call “seminal.” 

The initial aim of summer cramming for the neophyte, 
as Author Richard Armour cautions, should be to “learn 
something — and be able to hold forth at the dinner table 
about it.” Armour adds sagely: “If you want to score points, 
you’ve got to get the conversation around to something 
you’ve read, and prove you’re up on the subject.” No one 
scores points by babbling about a novel that everyone else 
has forgotten for two years. For that matter, it is safe to 
skip all Major Novelists, since everyone else is presumed to 
have read them anyway. This narrows the field considerably, 
since all novelists published in the U.S. since World War II 
have been Major. The dinner companion who admits reading 
the soft-center bon-bon writer — Taylor Caldwell, Michener, 
Helen MacInnes — actually loses points. History, on the 
other hand, is prestigious, but a sticky wicket for the novice, 
who by fall usually forgets which battle took place where 
and when, and just why General Thingummy lost it. 
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THE NON-BOOKWORM TURNS 

High points go to readers of biography, particularly if the 
book is longwinded and the subject long dead. Top scorer 
at many dinner tables this fall will be the man who has 
read L. Pearce Williams’ Michael Faraday (531 pages) and 
can laconically explain how the 19th century English 
scientist contributed to Einstein’s General Field Theory. For 
the average non-reader, however, the safest summer in- 
vestment might well be one of the numerous British novelists 
who produce short, superbly written books on subjects of 
total inconsequence: Octogenarian Frank Swinnerton, for 
example, who learned to write when Proust was an ap- 
prentice, and has turned out more than 30 novels of manners 
and malice (his latest: Quadrille) with a fine disregard for 
every development in fiction over the past 60 years. 

An even more painless stratagem is to latch on to a 
mystery or thriller writer who is not yet widely known. 
Fleming and le Carré, of course, are old-gat. So are Britain’s 
Len Deighton (The Ipcress File) and John Creasey (Death 
of an Assassin), whose books have been made into movies, 
Georges Simenon, the prolific French author whose Inspec- 
tor Maigret has solved more than 60 book-length cases to 
date, has yet to win a mass following in the U.S., despite his 
fine ear for Gallic nuance and a geographer’s eye for locale. 
One enterprising reader, 1965 Harvard Graduate Roy Cobb, 
recently rediscovered Sax Rohmer, whose Fu Manchu books, 
he predicts, are a sure bet for rediscovery — at least by 
the camp set. But some of the best contemporary mystery 
writers remain curiously under-appreciated. Among them 
are Englishman Andrew Garve (The Cuckoo Line Affair); 
John D. MacDonald, the O’Hara of the whodunit; Austra- 
lia’s Arthur W. Upfield, whose detective hero, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, is half aborigine: Donald Hamilton, whose Matt 
Helm is a sort of Yankee 007; and Ed McBain, a master 
of suspenseful prose, who in real life is Evan Hunter, 
author of The Blackboard Jungle. 

The ultimate purpose of reading for points should be to 
tranquilize the non-reader’s guilt and restore his self-confi- 
dence. One sure sign that the non-bookworm has turned 
and is reading for pleasure instead of improvement comes 
when he switches from hardbacks to paperbacks. It is 
almost an article of faith nowadays that paperbacks are for 
reading., hard-covers for coffee tables. Though the big-book 
syndrome lingers on among some bona-fide readers, notably 
Ivy League freshmen returning on home visits to the cultural 
outback, any volume big enough to be spotted three lounge 
chairs away immediately puts its owner in doubt. 


MAXIMIZERS & REPEATERS 


Even in paperback, the Alexandria Quartet, Anthony 
Powell’s The Music of Time series, Gide’s Journals and all 


of C. P. Snow are apt to stir poolside suspicion. Anyone 
who takes his summer reading seriously must weather such 
risks — or else tuck his Doctor Zhivago inside Doctor No. 
The lowbrow in search of status will reverse the process 
and hide Sexus under, say, Koestler’s The Act of Creation. 
The camouflage problem is more complicated for the com- 
pulsive careerist, who always gets “some good new books” 
before he leaves on vacation. But how can he bury The 
Speculative Significance of the Inner Action of the Market 
under Sam Snead’s How to Hit a Golf Ball? An antithetical 
quadary faces the Communer with Nature who vows that 
reading is the curse of civilization and goes off to a remote 
isle to stare into space, After four days of memorizing every 
label in the medicine cabinet and pantry, he appears wild- 
eyed in the nearest durgstore and hauls off The Ambas- 
sadors, Jude the Obscure, Conversations with Stalin, three 
old Margery Allinghams and Pornography and the Law. 


One of the most ardent of all literature luggers is the 
Experience Maximizer, who seeks to extract every ounce of 
significance from his travels by boning up on the history 
and folklore of the place he is visiting. For a sojourn in 
Italy this summer, a Manhattan couple came armed with H. 
V. Morton’s A Traveller in Rome and A Traveller in Italy, 
Luigi Barzini’s The Italians, and a clutch of Moravia novels. 
Another species of Experience Maximizer is represented by 
Washington’s Loughlin Phillips, a former State Department 
officer, who during shore vacations in Maryland cracks 
nothing but shellfish and books on shellfish. 


For many readers, vacations mean a ritualistic return to 
the old favorites that an Edgartown, Mass., summer resident 
calls ““come-as-you-are books.” Cartoonist Al Capp chuckles 
himself to sleep by dipping into Martin Chuzzlewit or Little 
Dorrit. A sophisticated young matron on New York’s Fire 
Island unabashedly begins her vacation with Frank Yerby’s 
Pride’s Castle and Ambler’s A Coffin for Dimitrios. Another 
confirmed repeater is Author Barzini, who claims that “you 
can always open Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
and find some wonderful sequence about a Byzantine 
emperor gouging his son’s eyes out.” A psychiatrist might 
sneer that the compulsive repeater needs a familiar book for 
the same reason that Linus totes his blanket — as a form 
of security against the bristling insecurities of a strange 
environment. 


Politicians, by contrast, generally read to protect them- 
selves from the slings and arrows back home. New York’s 
Mayor Wagner went off for a honeymoon in Florida with 
James Horan’s The Seat of Power, a close-to-the-bone novel 
about organized crime and police corruption in New York 
City. Just about everyone in Washington has taken along 
Teddy White’s The Making of the President, 1964. President 
de Gaulle’s recent reading has included Joséphine, a new 
biography of Napoleon’s light o’ love, and L’Histoire de 
Jésus-Christ by R. L. Bruckberger, a Dominican priest who 
writes like an angel. De Gaulle was so moved by the latter 
that he assured the author, “When I read your book, I really 
felt as if had lived then” — as many of De Gaulle’s subjects 
have long suspected. 


SETTING THE FEAST 


The secret of vacation reading, as of most other activities, 
lies in striking a felicitous balance between mental pleasure 
and intellectual profit. A formula that works for many 
readers is to blend: 1) a favorite book of verse, such as the 
love poems of John Donne, that can be dipped into at easy 
intervals; 2) a novelist read long ago, say an early Evelyn 
Waugh or a Graham Greene “entertainment”; 3) a meaty 
current novel— perhaps John Cheever’s The Wapshot 
Scandal; 4) a sprinkling of suspense and frivolity; 5) a 
serious but unformidable history or biography, such as Lady 
Longford’s Queen Victoria or Is Paris Burning?; 6) one 
tome they have no intention of opening, such as A History 
of the Jewish People; and 7: a book related to summer 
pastimes, such as Bill Robinson’s Book of Expert Sailing or, 
for the compleater-than-thou angler, Walbaum’s classis Life 
History of the Stripled Bass (Roccus saxatilis). 


With effort, anyone at any age can recapture that first 
tingling realization that reading is not an exercise by rote, 
like learning the multiplication table or the battle lines at 
Gettysburg, but an act of liberation, a lifelong passport to 
Huck Finn’s Mississippi and Jack London’s Yukon, to the 
worlds of Long John Silver and Merlin and Leather-stocking. 
This — not the ability to dissect Nelson Algren or Aeschylus 
at a dinner table—is the peculiar, and private, pleasure 
of reading. In an age of hurry and specialization, books 
more than ever are a necessary nourishment for mind and 
spirit. Summer is the time to set the feast. 


Reprinted with the kind permission of TIME, the Weekly 
News Magazine, August 13, 1965. 
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The Pxecttive Mystique 


Ever wonder why he’s the boss? Postgrad now tells you why in this far-reaching article! 


Most of us classified as gainfully 
employed belong to a world of mystique. 
Mystique in its truest sense — lack of 
logic where it should be abundant; 
bewilderment, more through deliberate 
cause than by chance; inexplicable hap- 
penings; ritualistic practices, and though 
it all a fine tight— woven skein of 
ruthlessness. 

These are oft overlooked character- 
istics of the industrial world, but are 
every bit as real-life as industry itself. 
Moreover, they have a direct effect that 
is just as substantial as their own exist- 
ance. They create confusion in the 
mind of the tyro and place artificial 
constraints on his ability to participate 
in, and contribute to, the activities of 
the organization of which he is an in- 
tegral part. 

It is high time these constraints were 
discarded. 

As a first step, a close look at the 
entrails of the abstruse facts outlined 
above is in order. By providing an 
understanding of the make-up of the 
contributing factors it is hoped that 
gains will be made in the form of in- 
creased application of intelligence and 
purpose by those with industrial man- 
agement potentiality. 

To begin with, whence mystique? 
The human element . . . Business-suited 
people. People who act, react and inter- 
act; who exercise five senses and con- 
verse, think, work and play. People 
who when in an objective state advo- 
cate; postulate; preach and promulgate 
— logic. People who when dealing 


with other people forget, deny, ignore 
and disavow — logic. 

The impartial observer will admit 
readily to a lack of understanding of 
the plane of logic applied by the nepo- 
tist, say, or the dedicated principlist. 
This is an item of factual knowledge, 
a concession to applied intelligence. For 
is it not so that such people and other 
radical elements are axe-grinders? Who 
is to expect logic? No one does. 

Consider the other side of our Janus. 

First let us look at the intelligent, 
educated, ambitious, advancing exe- 
cutive. Can it be said that his oper- 
ational premise is not one of logic? Is 
it not a pragmatic interweave of expe- 
rience, training and gifted intelligence; 
a skillful evaluation of given facts, con- 
ditions and requirements to arrive at 
judicious and feasible decisions. Is not 
logic to be expected? Most people do. 
The same people are often caught short. 
Logic is not to be “expected”. Certainly 
not from anyone showing the slightest 
trace of mortality. Like, for example, 
one who, in the normal course of 
business events, engages in strategy, 
compromise, manoeuvre, promotion, 
scheme and design. One whose tomor- 
row is a direct outcome of his today. 

One who invests a healthy portion 
of life and effort to “be where he is 
today”. Such a person evolves. Through 
the course pursued in advancing, char- 
acteristics form, mold and crystallize. 
The characteristics themselves are 
shaped by crises faced and licked: expe- 
riences, good and bad, met with and 


assimilated; activities, desirable and un- 
desirable, engaged in. The path is not 
an easy one. It is bound to leave its 
mark. 

Now let us consider the executive 
who is what he is for reasons other 
than aggressive ambition. The reasons 
are legion, some understandable (many 
of these have their roots in World War 
II), some totally incomprehensible. 

True, he lacks the shrewdness and 
the forcefulness of the other but unless 
he is a tolerated incompetent — they 
do exist —he has certainly learned a 
technique of survival. He had develop- 
ed defences that are sound and, no 
doubt, a form of guile that is deceptive 
in its application. He is just as apt to 
be illogical in his approach to a given 
set of circumstances as his counterpart. 
The only thing that can be depended 
upon is that the approach itself invari- 
ably will differ and so, probably, will 
the end result. 

Thus it can be said that if human 
peculiarities in general tend to provide 
an aura of mystique in business, then 
it follows that the considerably more 
complex peculiarities of the adminis- 
trators in the field contribute to this 
aura even more so. 

However, the situation, in total, has 
an additional item of complication that 
must be taken into consideration. As 
stated before, the average executive 
does not necessarily operate on a logical 
basis. It depends on circumstances and 
conditions: on a need to be served. His 
need. In almost all cases, this is but a 
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The Executive Mystique 


minor deviation from the company 
need. But to the person involved, it is 
an important one. Note that it could 
be important also to any other partic- 
ipant in the resultant action. In any 
event the executive’s “need” is per- 
manent to him. If there is any single 
bond connecting all successful business- 
men it must surely be ego-centricism. 
This, plus its always attendant ultra- 
pride, is the driving force that denies 
the impossible; the bait that ensnares 
when challenge arises; the pen that re- 
writes the rules when “need” so war- 
rants. 


It is not the intent herein to say that 
the extolled virtues; self-sacrifice, 
dedication, loyalty, integrity, fairmind- 
ness, etcetera, are not present. Indeed 
they are. But they are present as 
means, as apparatus that enable a spe- 
cifically sought end to be achieved — 
the glorification of the individual in- 
volved. Granted, there are those who 
are utterly selfless, devoted, foursquare; 
who operate from a basis of pristine 
purity. But they are so rare as to de- 
serve disregard in this discussion. What 
is being reviewed at this point is the 
raison d’etre; the primordial innovator 
that constitutes the “executives instinct”. 
As stated, it is EGO; a particular, pe- 
culiar, constructively-oriented one to 
be sure, but pure ego nevertheless. 


Except to the degree to which it is 
honed, and this is extremely salient, the 
executive ego is the same entity that 
Industrial Psychology has been mani- 
pulating successfully since it was dis- 
covered that F. W. Taylor’s monetary 
reward incentive technique was not the 
only way to skin the cat. The values of 
motivation have long been recognized 
and motivation, as a science has met 
with innumerable successful applica- 
tions since its inception. What is sur- 
prising today is that, half a century 
later, the motivational direction is still 
the same, essentially as it was then. 
Downward. From the administrator to 
the administrated .. . 


Those who have been exposed to 
Industrial Psychology as an academic 
discipline are well aware of the tech- 


(Continued) 


niques to apply in order to properly 
motivate subordinates under almost any 
given set of circumstances. How to 
incentivize effort to achieve minimized 
costs and maximized output; what con- 
stitutes optimum working conditions; 
job satisfaction and its place in the soul 
of the industrialized individual. These 
good things and their ilk are all well- 
grooved by now. Their bivalent con- 
tribution to the outgrowth of the in- 
dustrial resolution is seen in some 
humanization of the labour commodity, 
coupled with a significant upswing in 
productivity. 


However, this particular coin hap- 
pens to have two sides. Management 
types are not immune to psychological 
ploys either. And since industry does 
not abound with executives endowed 
with talent bordering on omnipotence, 
it would appear reasonable to assume 
that the occasional promoting here and 
prodding there, by subordinates, is per- 
fectly in order. 


Generally, this kind of activity is not 
to be found below the level of mid- 
management. Which is a pity, because 
it rightly infers the constraint of much 
applicable intelligence in the neo-man- 
agement strata. The reason, of course, 
for this is quite evident. We humans 
tend to seek rationality in the world 
around us. It stands to reason, for 
example, that the occupant of a given 
station in life is a worthy holder of 
same. Respect and awe blind us to the 
frailties displayed. Very, very few of 
us at the early stages of the game, in 
contemplating a goal that differed from 
the one espoused by our immediate 
supervisor, even dared to continue to 
assess it until satisfied with its higher 
validity, let alone apply our mental 
faculties to directing that same super- 
visor toward our chosen goal. Of course, 
some people traverse a lifetime of in- 
dustrial effort without ever question- 
ing a purpose, procedure, principle, 
precept or policy that was encountered 
by them. They are dedicated believers 
in the infallibility of the system; un- 
swerving followers of the “it must be 
right or it wouldn’t be that way” 
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school. They are not in the least in- 
terested in or even cognizant of the 
industrial world as it is portrayed in 
the opening statement of this article. 

It is to those who possess such an 
interest that these thoughts are ex- 
pressed. To those who do not take their 
environment for granted nor have any 
propensity for hiding their light under 
a bushel. Such people are capable of 
developing, in a short time because of 
conscious application, those skills of 
“directing upward” that generally are 
accrued only over an extensive time 
period through some unique form of 
osmosis. It is to such people the balance 
of this is addressed. 
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“Rise, Ripley — Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales!” 


Conscious application is well under- 
way when it is understood and accepted 
that industrial relationships are fraught 
with “politics”. It must be realized ab- 
solutely that power struggles, personal- 
ity clashes, opportunism, defence mech- 
anisms, and many other classifications 
of the same run rife through the day- 
to-day industrial world. Accepting this 
as a fact of life is the major step to- 
ward being an initiate. 

Incidents and occurrences take new 
form; innuendoes and inferences carry 
their own particular message; patterns 
take shape out of vacillating action. As 
a result of these, the vocational activ- 
ity in general and ones participation in 
it, become infinitely more meaningful. 
Of even more significance is the feeling 
that at least to a measurable extent you 
are exercising some control over your 
environment. 

Let others be the pawns, there is a 
game to be played . . . mystique to be 
enjoyed... 

R. G. MacD. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Lucien Perras, B.A. ’49, has been 
named Associate Director General 
of the Lakeshore Regional School 
Board. Lucien is also a graduate of 
Feller Institute and MacDonald Col- 
lege. He was Principal of Valois 
Park School, Que., and assistant 
superintendent and director of stu- 
dies in the area now known as the 
West Island School Commission. 

Robert Abrahams, B.A. ’65, re- 
cently engaged, the bride-to-be is 
Miss Lois Kamenitz. 

Dr. Israel Unger, B.Sc. ’58, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor 
in the faculty of science at the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick. 

After Sir George he earned his 
M.Sc., and Doctor of Philosophy 
from U.N.B., and is also a post- 
doctoral from the University of 
Texas. 

Edward W. Wilson, B.A., B.Com. 
’°63, engaged to Miss Eileen Dunn. 
A fall wedding has been arranged. 

Bill Menzel, B.Com. ’58, C.A., is 
now acting controller with Shell 
Canada in Toronto. 

Lt. J.E. Pierre Lalonde, B.A. ’64, 
Currie Barracks, Alberta is now 
editor of the “Powder Horn” and 
O.1.C. the Regimental Kit Shop. 

Derek I. Bright, Dip. Eng. 62, 
B.Eng. McGill, has been awarded 
the Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing of Canada Fellowship. 
Derek is now attending the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario working 
towards an M.B.A. He is also a 
member of the Engineering Institute 
of Canada and the Corporation of 
Professional Engineers of Quebec. 

Larry McClenaghan, B.A. ’46, 
Past President of the S.U.S. — ’46- 
47, is Assistant Sales Manager for 
Sparton of Canada Limited, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Gordon A. Dunn, B.A. ’62, is now 
Assistant Superintendent of life 
agencies for the Royal Insurance 
Company Ltd. 

Herman Buller, B.A. ’52, has had 
two books published, “One Man 
Alone” and the highly successful 
“Quebec in Revolt” (Centennial 
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Press) now in its second printing. 
Herman is now working on another 
novel tentatively titled “The Separ- 
atists”. When not writing he teaches 
part-time for the North York Board 
of Education. 

Edward Kogut, B.A. 51, is Prin- 
cipal of Ahuntsic Elementary 
School. 

Chester Macey, B.Com. ’61, co- 
owner and founder of Cention Drug 
Co., Sudbury, will be joining the 
Executive Staff of The Drug Trad- 
ing Company, Toronto, having sold 
his business to that firm. 

Barry Beloff, B.A. ’65, on a world 
og before settling down to study 
aw. 

A.W. Brian Watson, B.Com. ’53, 
has been appointed President and 
General Manager of Vampco Alu- 
minum Products of Strathroy, Ont. 
He was formerly its Vice-President, 
sales. 





BRIAN WATSON, B.COM.’53 


Ian R. Waid, B.Com. ’65, of Va- 
lois, Quebec, has been awarded the 
Industrial Acceptance Corporation 
Fellowship and is now a first vear 
student at the University of West- 
ern Ontario in the graduate program 
leading to the degree of Master of 
Business Administration. 


Marvin Jay, B.A. ’60, is now in 
Texas, with wife Shashe, where he 
is working as Radio and T.V. Direc- 
tor of Grant Advertising Inc. 

Dr. John Smola, B.Com. ’54, B.A. 
56, M.A. & Ph.D., University of 
Montreal. John arrived in Canada 
from Czechoslovakia in 1948. He 
worked in Nova Scotia as a farm 
hand and concentrated on acquiring 
a working knowledge of English. 
Then to Montreal where he washed 
dishes and attended Sir George in 
the evening. 

He joined Molson’s in 1955 as 
Supervisor, Cost and Budget De- 
partments. John then served from 
1957 to 1961 as budget director and 
in his present position is responsible 
for long-range planning, corporate 
development, acquisitions and mer- 
gers. 

Asked why he chose Canada as 
his adopted country, John says, 
“While working part-time with the 
United Nations in Europe, I had 
access to literature distributed by 
various countries. Canada’s ‘promo- 
tional material’ looked the best, so 
that my coming here could be con- 
sidered deliberate.” He added, “Of 
course, I also like hockey.” 

Miss Linda M. Brown, B.A. ’65, 
upon graduation was appointed to 





LINDA BROWN, BA’65 


By John Ferguson 


the Registrar’s Office of S.G.W.U. 
During her undergrad years Linda 
was elected Commerce Queen ’61- 
62; Carnival Queen ’62-’63; Fresh- 
man Week Committee ’64-’65 and 
was a member of the Georgian 
Choral Society. Her engagement to 
Michael Eggers, Contracts Engineer 
with Peacock Brothers was recently 
announced, wedding to take place 
in Mount Royal in May ’66. Michael 
is also a 4th year undergraduate at 
Sir George in the Faculty of Arts. 


Gerald Greenblatt, B.Sc. ’55, has 
been appointed to the position of 
Director of the Chomedey Branch 
of the YM-YWHA and Neighbor- 
hood House Services. 


Stuart Colt, B.Sc. ’61, is now in 
Germany teaching at the Soest Sr 
School, Soest. This will be a two 
year stint teaching for the Cana- 
dian Army Overseas Schools. 

Ron Aylan-Parker, Arts ’65, is 
now with C.U.S.O., at the Police 
Training School, P.O. Hilayi, Lusa- 
ka, Zambia. In a recent letter from 
Ron he asks, “Which way does your 
bath water run out? Mine goes anti- 
clockwise. I’ve checked and mine 
runs clockwise. May be some one 
can offer an explanation on this 
one.” 

Isadore Clayman, B.Sc. ’62, O.D., 
University of Montreal in ’65 is now 
in practise in St. Laurent. 

Rev. George Clifford, B.A. ’57, is 
now Minister at St. Paul’s United 
Church, Cornwall, Ont. 

Fraser Wade, B.A. ’59, is Dean of 
Men, Mount Royal College, Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Paul Adams, B.A. ’62, is Dean of 
Men, University of Alberta, Cal- 
gary. 

Charles R. Goulet, B.Com. ’57, has 
been appointed Sales Manager of 
Harding Carpets Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont. Prior to his appointment he 
was associated with Du Pont of 
Canada Limited in Montreal, as 
Eastern District Manager, paint Di- 
vision. 


Fred A. Reid, B.A. ’61, was re- 
cently Account Executive — Pine- 
apples in the Broking Division of 
Dale & Co. 

Rev. Rodney Booth, B.A. ’54, will 
take up an appointment to the fa- 
culty of West Kootenay Regional 
College at Castlegar. This will be a 
community college, the first of its 
kind in Canada. Rod will be Assist- 
ant to the Dean of Students, Direc- 
tor of Student Activities and one 
of the Guidance Counsellors. His 
teaching assignment will be in the 
area of Natural Science, Social 
Science and Humanities. 





GERALD GREENBLATT, B.Sc.’55 


Our apologies to Dr. & Mrs. Hy- 
man Pomp, and Irene Paulson. In 
the last issue of the ‘Postgrad’ we 
had Hyman married to Irene Paul- 
son. He has been and is still married 
to Fradle, B.A. ’54, nee Pomerantz. 
Irene Paulson, B.A. ’59, is living in 
California, Hy and the Mrs. live 
in Chicago, II. 

Ernest Gilman, B.A. ’63, received 
his M.A. history from Western Mi- 
chigan University at the December 
’65 commencement. 

Allan J. Benjamin, B.A. ’63, is 
now at London House, Mecklen- 
burgh Square, London, England, 








RON AYLAN-PARKER, ARTS ’65 


studying towards his L.L.B. Allan 
is in his final year and will no 
doubt do his finals at the Middle 
Temple before being called to the 
English Bar. After, he plans to re- 
turn home to be called to the Ba- 
hamas Bar and will no doubt go 
into practice in Nassau, Bahamas, 
B.W.I. 

Peter A. Crossgrove, Com. ’61, 
M.B.A., University of Western On- 
tario, is now attending Harvard 
working towards his Ph.D., in Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Gerald Perron, Arts, 64, is now 
President and owner of Suburban 
Outdoor Sprinklers Reg’d., St. Lau- 
rent, Que. During undergrad years 
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‘pad : 


“exclusive men’s wear” 


A fine Selection of Warren K. 

- Cook Spring and Summer Suits 
and a light-weight Jacket for the 
man who looks to his comfort 
during the hot weather. 


Terelene and Cotton Summer 
Shirts from John Forsythe and 
Gant. 


A store for men featuring the 
most famous names and a com- 
plete selection of fine apparel. 


Custom tailored suits and shirts 


1407 CRESCENT ST. 


(1 door above St. Catherine) 
844-8110 


Open Thurs. & Fri. till 9 p.m. 


RIDDELL, STEAD, 
GRAHAM & 
HUTCHISON 


Chartered Accountants 


HALIFAX 
QUEBEC 
MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 
TORONTO 
HAMILTON 
LONDON 
WINNIPEG 
REGINA 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


World Wide Representation 
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Gerald was Vice-President of the 
Arts Faculty Association and Presi- 
dent of Cercle Francais. 

Treffle Lacombe, B. Com. ’63, 
B.A. ’65, Assistant to the Principal 
of Sir George Williams University, 
was recently elected Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of “Carre- 
four International d’Etudiants - 
Crossroads Student Centre” in 
Montreal. This is a home for stu- 
dents of all countries and their 
Canadian friends where they parti- 
cipate in organized cultural, social 
and intellectual activities. 





From the University of Toronto we 
hear that: 
John R. MacKinnon, B.A. ’60, 
has received his Ph.D. 
Robert P. MacKenzie, B.Com. 
61, has been awarded his diploma 
in Hospital Administration. 
Richard Feldman, B.Sc. ’56, 


was recently appointed Adminis- 

trator, Mount Sinai Hospital Di- 

vision, Cedars-Sinai Medical 

Centre, Durate, California. 

Guy J. Lord, B.Com. ’64, R.1.A., 
is now Financial Accounting Super- 
visor with The United Cooperatives 


MARION WAGSCHAL, BA. ’65 


MARION WAGSCHAL, B.A.’65, recently had her second exhibition of pen 
and ink drawing and coloured washes at the Jasson-Teff Gallery in Montreal. 
Marion is still attending Sir Georges as one of our first students working 
towards a masters degree in art education. 


He is a member of the editorial 
board of a publication called “Ex- 
pression”. : 

In January of this year Treffle 
was elected President of ‘La Sesec” 
(Société d’Entraide Sociale, Econo- 
mique et Culturelle). 

Ross Leverette, B.Sc. ’58, was re- 
cently appointed Assistant Principal 
of Hudson High School, Hudson, 
Quebec. 

Knute B. Sorensen, B.Sc. ’49, has 
been appointed Education Officer 
for West Island Elementary School. 

Robert C. Jones, B.A. ’55, has 
been appointed Principal of the new 
Beacon Hill Elementary School. 

Donald F. Ross, B.Com. ’55, has 
been appointed Principal of Lake- 
side Heights, Quebec, Elementary 
School. 

C. Owen Buckingham, B.A. ’58, 
has been appointed Principal of 
Northview Elementary School. 

Bill (B.Com. ’63) and Mrs. Strain, 
recently added to their family, their 
second child, a son. Brother to Lori 
2%. Bill is with Price Waterhouse 
in Montreal. 

Larry D. Lloyd, B.Sc. ’65, now 
attending McGill, studying towards 
his M.B.A. 


of Ontario, Weston, Ont. Previously 
Guy was with the Society of Indus- 
trial and Cost Accountants. 





Grant Russell Lansdill, Class of ?, 
born October 12, 1965. Son of Herb 
Lansdill, Sc. ’44, Ph.D. 1950. Herb 
is a psychologist with the National 
Institute of Health in Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

Leo A. Gagnon, B.Com. ’65, is 
now Assistant Chief Accountant, 
Head Office, Bank of Montreal. He 
was formerly with their Overseas 
Telecommunications. 
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AIRVIEW OF WARKWORTH MEDIUM SECURITY INSTITUTE, WARKWORTH, ONTARIO (IN PROGRESS) 


Complete Electrical Installation by 


G. M. GEST CONTRACTORS LIMITED 
8205 MONTREAL-TORONTO BLVD., 
MONTREAL 28, P.Q. 


482-8800 


be 





FARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A REALLY GREAY 
ALE? THEN LOOK NO 


FURTHER. SIMPLY “THK 
FIVE’ FOR 30 ALES 














